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TRACKED  BY  JTISTAKE. 


By  HAL  STANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MORE  TROUBLE  AT  MARYVILLE. 

Miss  Winslow,  whom  Fred  and  Terry  had  rescued  from 
the  Sioux  Indians  out  in  the  reservation  in  Dakota,  had 
come  East  to  appear  on  the  platform  with  her  rescuer  in 
response  to  a  universal  demand  of  the  public  to  see  her  and 
hear  her  story. 

Feamot  had  written  her  story  out  for  her  so  that  she 
could  he  perfectly  at  ease  before  great  audiences. 

He  himself,  still  looking  like  an  Indian  as  the  result  of 
the  stain  he  had  applied  to  his  skin,  lectured  all  over  the 
country  to  immense  audiences  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Orphan;-/  Horne  fund  at  Fredonia. 

.*•  n  unexpected  deficiency  in  the  funds  had  resulted  from 


the  fact  that  the  great  institution  had  cost  more  than  the 
estimated  cost  figured  by  the  architects. 

The  girl  performed  her  part  well,  and  when  the  fund 
was  completed  Fred  delivered  two  lectures  for  her  benefit, 
with  the  result  that  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  was  raised,  whereas  she  had  been  promised  only  two 
thousand  dollars  for  the  tour. 

Olcott  went  out  to  Dakota  after  her,  promising  her  par¬ 
ents  to  return  her  safe  and  sound. 

Tt  was  an  unexpected  fortune  to  her,  and,  following 
Feamot’s  advice,  she  placed  it  in  the  bank  at  Flew  Era  and 
made  up  her  mind  to  see  more  of  the  East  before  she  re¬ 
turned  home. 

The  season  was  still  on  at  New  Era,  and  she  remained 
fis  Evelyn  OlcotFs  guest  at  the  Olcott  cottage,  where  Mrs 
Olcott  and  the  family  Were  then  living  during  the  season 
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Evelyn,  Margie  and  Amalie  became  very  fond  of  her,  as 
did  Mrs.  Olcott  and  the  children,  because  she  was  a 
straightforward,  unconventional  sort,  of  girl. 

Quite  a  number  of  young  men  became  ardent  admirers 
of  hers,  and  nearly  every  evening  she  had  callers  at  the 
cottage. 

It  was  known  that  she  had  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  ^ollars  in  the  bank,  which,  of  course,  naturally  added 
to  her  attractions. 

She  had,  under  Evelyn’s  directions,  a  very  pretty  ward¬ 
robe  made  up,  and  she  was  happier  than  ever  before  in  her 

life: 

She  wrote  to  her  parents  of  her  good  fortune  and  of  the 
kindness  extended  to  her  by  the  Olcott  and  Fearnot  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  added  that  she  would  not  return  home  until  the 
season  at  New  Era  had  ended. 

Her  mother  was  extremely  uneasy  about  her  money, 
thinking  that  she  would  spend  a  great  part  of  it  whilst 
mingling  with  fashionable  people  at  an  expensive  resort, 
and  she  wrote  to  her  telling  her  to  come  home  at  once;  but 
Bettie,  thinking  she  would  probably  never  see  New  Era 
again,  made  up  her  mind  to  stay  there  at  least  till  the  end 
of  the  season.  % 

She  told  her  mother  that  she  spent  five  hundred  dollars 
for  dressing. 

Of  course  that  was  a  very  moderate  cost  for  a  young 
ladv's  wardrobe  at  a  fashionable  resort,  but  to  her  mother 
it  looked  like  unpardonable  extravagance.  She  did  not 
know  that  there  were  ladies  present  who  probably  had  five 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  dresses  in  their  trunks. 

But  so  urgent  did  her  mother  become  that  Bettie  re¬ 
quested  Evelyn  to  write  to  her  herself  and  tell  her  that  she 
was  remaining  with  her  as  her  guest,  and  that  she  would 
look  after  her  as  though  she  were  her  own  sister. 

That  satisfied  her  mother. 

Then  Mrs.  Mary  Perdue  Brown,  down  at  Coppertown, 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Winslow  telling  her  that  she  knew  Mis?  Ol¬ 
cott  well,  and  that  in  her  charge  Bettie  would  be  as  well 
protected  as  she  would  be  in  her  own  home;  so  Bettie  re¬ 
mained  at  New  Era,  and  thousands  of  people  who  hadn’t 
heard  her  tell  her  story  in  public  gazed  at  her  as  she 
walked  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  or  rode  with  the  Oloptts 
in  their  carriage. 

The  great  romance  of  her  life  was  regarded  as  the  most 
extraordinary. 

Wherever  Evelyn  and  the  other  girls  went  she  accompa¬ 
nied  them. 

She  sailed  in  the  yachts  with  them  almost  every  day,  at¬ 
tended  dances  and  picnics,  and  soon  became  extremely 
popular. 

One  young  man  bv  the  name  of  Hayes,  who  resided  at 
Rochester,  fell  madly  in  love  with  her  and  at  once  began 
a  siege. 

He  was  pretty  well  fixed  himself,  and  of  course  with 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  hank,  she  was  not  a  pauper 
by  any  means. 

Within  one  month  she  informed  Evelyn  that  Mr.  Hayes 


had  proposed  to  her  and  wanted  her  advice  about  accepting 
him. 

“Take  him,  dear,”  said  she,  “if  you  love  him.  If  you  do 
not  love  him,  say  no,  even  though  he  is  worth  a  million 
dollars.” 

“Well,”  admitted  she,  “I  do  care  for  him  a  great  deal.” 

“Be  sure  of  that,  dear.  Examine  your  own  heart  and  be 
sure  that  you  love  him.  If  you  are  in  doubt  put  off  giving 
him  an  answer  until  you  find  out  whether  you  love  him. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  a  girl  ever  made  to  marry 
a  man  whom  she  does  not  passionately  love.” 

“Well,  can  you  find  out  something  about  him,  Miss  Ol¬ 
cott?” 

“Yes,  my  brother  and  Mr.  Fearnot  have  made  inquiries 
about  him,  and  they  say  he  is  all  right;  conies  from  a  good 
family,  and  possesses  considerable  means.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  objectionable  about  him  whatever.  But  he  sure  you 
love  him.” 

“I’m  quite  sure  of  it,”  said  she,  blushing,  and  that 
evening  she  accepted  the  young  man. 

He  insisted  on  an  early  marriage,  not  later  than  one 

* 

month. 

She  wrote  and  informed  her  mother  that  she  was  en¬ 
gaged  and  would  he  married  within  thirty  days. _ _ — 

That  greatly  alarmed  Mrs.  Winslow. 

She  wrote  to  Tom  Brown’s  wife  and  expressed  great 
fears  about  Bettie’s  marrying  one  of  whom  she  knew  so 
little. 

But  Mary  Brown  wrote  hack,  saying: 

“Aunt,  if  Mr.  Fearnot  and  Mr.  Olcott  saj’  that  the  young 
man  is  all  right,  you  can  bet  your  very  life  that  he  is. 
Neither  of  them  would  permit  her  to  marry  out  there  un- 
j  less  the  young  man  is  just  what  he  ought  to  be.” 

At  Bettie’s  suggestion,  young  Ha}res  wrote  to  her  father, 
asking  his  consent  to  their  marriage,  and  in  his  letter  he 
inclosed  one  from  Fearnot  saying  that  he  was  all  right, 
morally  and  financiallv,  and  advised  the  old  man  to  give 
his  consent  and  blessing,  which  Winslow  did  very 
promptly. 

j  1  hen  it  was  agreed  ihat  they  should  make  a  honeymoon 
trip  out  to  the  ranch. 

Fred,  Terry  and  the  girls  gave  them  a  good  sendoff. 

A  great  crowd  of  friends  attending  the  wedding,  And 
!  many  presents  were  sent  to  the  bride  by  Hayes’^  friends 
and  rclathes.  Ihe  value  of  these  presents  was  fully  five 
thousand  dollars. 

I  bus  ended  the  romance  of  Bettie  Winslow's  being  kid¬ 
napped  by  the  Sioux  Indians. 

One  of  the  Wellborn  girls  told  Fred  that  she  wished  she 
| could  be  kidnapped  by  the  Indians  or  somebody  else  and 
i  thus  become  the  heroine  of  an  adventure  0 

I  “Don’t  wish  anything  of  the  kind  ”  laughed  Fred.  “You 
;  would  have  been  married  long  ago  if  you  hadn't  been  so 
’hard  to  please.  Fvo  suggested  your  name  to  a  nutpber  of 
\nimg  men  and  they  paid  attention  to  yon,  but  somehow 
or  other  you  didn't  seem  to  fancy  them,  though  1  know 
they  were  good,  eligible  young  men.*’ 

.  “Oh,  my  I  I  didn’t  know  that.” 
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"Well,  it's  true.  Evelyn  and  Margie  both  have  been 
trying  to  find  someone  to  please  you.  What  in  the  thunder 
is  the  matter  with  you  anyway?  Have  you  an  ideal  that 
no  man  can  come  up  to?” 

“No/'  she  laughed,  “but  the  truth  is  I  haven’t  yet  met 
the  gentleman  whom  I  thought  I  could  love,  and  I’ll  live 
aud  die  an  old  maid  before  Fll  marry  one  I  can’t  love.” 

AVell,  a  girl  with  as  level  a  head  as  you  have  ought  to 
find  a  good  husband.  It  is  far  better  for  you  to  live 
tingle  all  the  days  of  vour  life  than  to  marry  one  whom 
)  ou  don  t  love.  Very  few  couples  can  live  happily  to- 
gether  unless  they  are  in  love  with  each  other,  no  matter 
how  patient  and  kind  the  husband  may  be,  or  how  good 
and  kind  the  wife  may  be.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  they  tire  of  each  other  and  a  separation  follows.” 

Mr.  I  earnot,”  said  she,  “I’m  not  at  all  anxious  to 
marry.”  s'* 

Ao,  that  s  because  you  haven’t  yet  fallen  in  love,  but 
when  you  do  you’ll  feel  quite  different  about  it.” 

The  happy  couple  on  their  way  to  the  Winslow  ranch 
stopped  a  few  days  with  Mary  Brown  at  Coppertown,  but 
the  people  at  New  Era  knew  nothing  about  it  until  Evelyn 
^qired  a  letter  from  Mary  Brown  stating  that  Bettie  and  ! 
her  husband  had  stopped  there  a  few  da}^s  with  her,  and 
that  the  happy  ,  bride  had  told  her  that  she  dated  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  her  happiness  back  to  the  time  of  her  first  visit 
to  New  Era.  ‘‘And  I  date  mine  back  to  the  time  when  I 
was  rescued  from  the  Indians,  too,”  said  she,  “for  had  I 
never  had  that  experience  I  would  not  have  been  as  happy 
as  I  am  now.  I  think  that  I  have  the  best  husband  in  all 
the  world.  I  know  there  are  thousands  of  other  good  ones, 
but  no  other  man  could  have  made  me  as  happy  as  I  am.” 

J  hat  letter  was  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  Fred  when 
Evelyn  told  him  of  its  contents. 

“Good!  Good!”  he  said.  “I  haven’t  yet  made  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  match.” 

About  that  time  I  red  received  a  letter  from  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  mills  at  Maryville,  stating  that  the  opera¬ 
tives  had  formed  a  thorough  labor  union  and  that  a  de-  ' 
mand  had  been  made  for  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  in 
wages,  coupled  with  a  threat  to  strike  if  the  demand  was 
not  granted. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  Terry?”  asked  Fred,  turn¬ 
ing  the  letter  over  to  him.  “We  are  threatened  with  a 

strike  at  Marvville.” 

•/ 

Tern’  read  the  letter  and  asked  : . 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

Well,  I’ll  first  inquire  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  sales 
department  if  there  has  been  any  rise  in  the  price  of  goods 
that  will  justify  an  increase  of  wages,  and  if  so  we  will 
comply  with  their  demands.” 

“Well,  if  you  do  you’ll  do  it  without  my  consent,  Fred. 

If  they  had  asked  for  an  increase  without  a  threat  to 
strike  \  would  be  in  favor  of  granting  it.” 

"Well,  they  are  an  ignorant  set.  The  union  is  organized 
to  enable  them  to  hold  a  club  over  the  head  of  their  em- 
p lover.-.  We  must  treat  them  in  accordance  with  their 
understanding.” 


is-/  r- 


f  red  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the  superintendent  to  make 
inquiries  of  the  sales  department  if  there  had  been  any 
increase;  in  the  price  of  the  goods. 

A  few  days  later  the  superintendent  replied  inclosing  a 
statement  made  by  the  bookkeeper  of  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment. 

Instead  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  goods  there  had  been  a 
slight  decline. 

I  red  then  authorized  the  superintendent  to  read  that 
statement  to  the  labor  union.  When  they  heard  it  thev 
merely  laughed  at  it,  saying  that  they  didn’t  believe  it, 
and  that  even  ii  it  were  true,  the  company  was  rich  enough 
to  pay  better  wages,  anyway. 

As  soon  as  the  superintendent  notified  Fred  of  the  reply 
of  the  union  men  to  the  bookkeeper’s  statement  he  board¬ 
ed  the  train,  went  down  to  Fredonia  and  thence  to  Mary¬ 
ville.  .  -  k-.r, 

-  '  '  "  .  > 

He  requested  the  leader  of  the  labor  union  to  call  a 
meeting,  as  he  wanted  to  talk  to  them. 

ffhe  leader  refused  to  do  so,  saying  that  a  committee  had 
been  appointed  to  which  he  could  talk. 

All  right.  Get  that  committee  together  at  once,  if  you 
please.’” 

I  wo  hours  later  he  met  the  committee  in  the  office  of 
the  company.  He  showed  them  the  statement  made  by  the 
bookkeeper  as  to  the  price  of  goods,  and  they  remarked 
that  they  didn't  know  whether  that  statement  was  a  cor¬ 
rect  one  or  not. 

xYli  light,  said  Fred.  “If  you  will  not  believe  any¬ 
thing  we  tell  you  in  a  matter  of  business  we  have  no-  far¬ 
ther  use  for  your  services.  Everyone  who  goes  out  on  a 
strike  is  instantly  discharged.  You  may  go.  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  farther  to  say  to  you.” 

Tne  committee  was  somewhat  abashed,  and  they  con¬ 
sulted  for  some  time  whether  to  recommend  the  union  to 
go  on  a  strike  or  not. 

^They  called  on  Fred  again  in  the  evening,  but  he  re¬ 
fused  to  listen  to  them,  because  they  had  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  the  bookkeeper  had  made 
about  the  price  of  goods. 

He  said  that  he  had  nothing  farther  to  say  to  them,  and 
that  they  could  do  just  as  they  pleased. 

The  result  was  that  a  strike  was  ordered  and  the  next 
morning  the  mills  were  shut  down  and  every  striker  was 
notified  that  he  or  she  was  discharged  from  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  company.  The  cottages  in  which  they  lived 
belonged  to  the  company,  and  they  were  given  thirty  days 
in  which  to  vacate  them. 

1  lie  superintendent  and  foreman  of  each  mill  were  told 

to  take  charge  of  the  property  and  their  salaries  would  be 
continued. 

He  then  returned  to  Fredonia,  and  after  spending  the 
day  there  went  up  to  New  Era. 

The  merchants  in  the  place  were  almost  in  a  panic. 

A  great  many  of  the  strikers  were  owing  ihern  bills,  and 
not  a  dollar’s  worth  of  goods  would  they  sell  except  on  a 
cash  basis. 

Some  two  weeks  passed  and  the  union  decided  to  call 
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tho  strike  off,  and  the  superintendent  was  requested  to 
notify  the  company  to  that  effect. 

Fred  wrote  to  the  superintendent,  saying  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  what  they  did,  as  they  were  discharged, 
and  that  he  did  not  want  to  re-employ  a  single  one  of 
them,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  days  they  must 
vacate  the  cottages,  as  they  had  been  notified  to*  do. 

A  committee  of  the  strikers  went  up  to  New  Era  to  see 
him  and  Olcott. 

Fred  refused  to  see  them. 

They  went  to  Terry  and  he  listened  to  their  story.  He 
found  that  they  had  thoroughly  repented  and  were  anxious 
to  return  to  work. 

“See  here/’  said  Terry,  “you  were  notified  that  all  em¬ 
ployes  who  quit  work  would  be  discharged,  were  you  not?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  let  me  give  you  a  little  pointer.  If  you  want  to 
ask  for  an  increase  of  wages,  don’t  accompany  it  with  a 
threat  to  strike,  if  you  don’t  get  the  increase.  That  is 
like  taking  us  by  the  throat  and  saying,  ‘Pay  or  I’ll  strike.’ 
We  have  been  up  against  labor  unions  before.  We  can  be 
persuaded,  but  we  can't  be  forced.  Now  we  intend  to 
show  you  people  that  you  can’t  lick  us.” 

“Well,  Boss,  we’ve  found  that  out  already,  and  now  we 
surrender.” 

“You  have  surrendered  too  late.  If  we  had  attempted 
to  employ  other  people  in  your  places  you  would  have  as¬ 
saulted  them  and  put  out  pickets  and  attempted  to  ruin 
our  business.  Now  we  don’*  want  you  any  longer.  lrou 
must  get  out  of  our  houses.  We  can  afford  to  shut  down 
the  mills  indefinitely.  We  can  afford  to  tear  them  down 
and  use  the  brick  for  street  paving.  In  order  to1  avoid 
Trouble  we  don’t  intend  to  start  up  the  mills  again  until 
you’ve  all  moved  away  from  Maryville.  We  intend  to  show 
you  that  when  it  comes  to  fighting  we  can  strike  as  hard 
as  you  can.” 

The  committee  returned  greatly  discouraged,  and  an 
appeal  was  issued  to  unions  in  other  cities  for  assistaift’e, 
and  various  unions  voted  contributions  to  them.  At  the 
end  of  the  thirty  days  some  of  them  offered  to  pay  their 
rent,  but  it  was  refused. 

They  had  no  recourse,  because  written  notice  had  been 
served  on  them  according  to  law. 

The  strikers  offered  to  sign  an  agreement  to  abandon 
the  union  if  the  company  would  open  the  mills  and  let 
them  go  to  work  again. 

“No,”  said  Fred,  “we  don’t  intend  to  place  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  refusing  to  employ  union  men.  We  don’t 
care  one  cent  how  many  unions  you  join.  You  started  the 
fight  with  the  intention  of  ruining  our  business  if  we 
failed  to  comply  with  vour  demands.  We  called  on  our 
bookkee^r  to  see  if  the  business  would  authorize  an  in¬ 
crease  of  wages,  and  his  statement  showed  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  price  of  finished  goods,  and  you  sneered  at  it  and 
refused  to  believe  it.  and  practically  told  us  that  we  must 
pay  higher  wages  or  not  to  do  any  business.  Now  every 
member  must  stand  discharged  indefinitely,  and  vou’ve 
nobody  to  Marne  but  yourselves.  But  out  of  consideration 


for  your  wives  and  children,  I  withdraw  the  order  of  evic¬ 
tion,  and  you  can  occupy  your  present  homes  just  as  long 
as  you  pay  the  rent,  but  don  t  indulge  the  hope  that  ^ou 
can  ever  go  to  work  in  those  mills  again. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FRED  AND  TERR Y  CALLED  WEST  AGAIN. 

Evelyn  and  Mary  pleaded  'with  Fred  and  Terry  for  the 
strikers’  families,  but  neither  of  them  could  be  moved. 

They  felt  resentful,  because  they  had  threatened  the 
company  with  a  strike  if  their  demands  were  not  granted. 

They  both  declared  that  in  the  future  every  employe  of 
theirs  would  discharge  himself  when  he  went  on  a  strike. 

Fred  said  to  Evelyn: 

“Justice  before  mercy.  Those  fellows  thought  they  had 
us  by .  the  throat,  and  they  practically  said  that  we 
shouldn’t  do  business  unless  we  complied  with  their  de¬ 
mands.  They  also  meant  to  say  that  we  had  lied  to  them 
when  we  gave  them  the  bookkeeper’s  statement  that  there, 
had  been  no  increase  in  the  price  of  finished  goods.^ 

Evelyn  still  pleaded,  saying  that  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  depended  on  work  in  the  mills  for  their  living. 

“That’s  all  right,  dear.  But  they  knew  beforehand, 
having  been  duly  notified  that  to  go  on  a  strike  meant  dis¬ 
charge.  We  grant  everyone  the  right  to  quit  work  when  he 
or  she  is  not  satisfied  with  the  pay,  but  evidently  their  in¬ 
tention  was  to  prevent  others  from  working  for  us.” 

“Well,  Fred,  they  don’t  know  any  better.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,  Evelyn.  They  are  not  all  fools.  They 
think  they  have  the  power.  They  have  discussed  it  time 
and  again  in  their  meetings.  We  are  not  in  business  for 
our  health,  but  for  the  profit  there  is  in  it.  Our  profit  to- 
day,  at  the  present  prices  of  the  finished  products  of  those 
mills,  doesn’t  exceed  seven  per  cent;  but  no  matter  what 
it  is,  il  a  man  comes  up  to  me  and  says  ‘Pay  me  so  much 
or  1  11  ruin  your  business,’  it  is  just  the  same  as  taking  me 
by  the  throat  and  demanding  my  purse  or  my  life.  Those 
things  have  got  to  be  stopped.  You  yourself  know  that 
Terry  and  I  have  always  oeen  kind  to  our  employes.  I'm 
sure  our  record  in  that  respect  is  better  than  any  that  can 
be  named.  We  can  afford  to  let  the  mills  stand  idle  for 
six  months  if  necessary.  Besides,  I  think  that  the  mineral 
watfis  at  the  place  will  make  it  a  splendid  resort,  and  that 
more  and  better  residences  will  be  built  if  the  mills  should 
cease  business  altogether.” 

I  ime  passed  on,  and  when  the  strikers  became  con- 
\inced  tliai  the  mills  would  not  be  opened  again,  they  be- 
gan  seeking  employment  elsewhere,  and  gradually  the 
houses  they  had  occupied  were  vacated.  But  one  night  a 

half  dozen  empty  houses  caught  fire  and  were  burned  to 
the  ground. 

Every  fire  was  an  incendiary  one,  and  Fred  and  Torrv 
became  convinced  that  the  incendiaries  had  been  their  for¬ 
mer  employee. 
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l  he\  employed  private  watchmen,  and  as  other  houses 
v*eie  vacated  there  were  other  fires. 

two  of  the  incendiaries  were  caught  and  another  was 
Uiot  in  resisting  arrest,  and  a  few  days  later,  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  hired  to  do  what  he 

did,  but  lie  wouldn  t  give  the  names  of  those  who  had  em¬ 
ployed  him 

^  hen  they  had  all  left,  Fred  and  Terry  advertised  for 
employes,  stating  that  the  mills  would  start  up  on  the  first 
of  the  following  month 

A  number  of  their  old  employes  applied  for  work#  but 
they  were  refused. 

^  prions  labor  unions  in  the  state  published  warnings  to 
workers  in  that  line  of  business  to  keep  away  from  Mary- 
"wlle,  blit  they  came  all  the  same,  and  on  the  day  when  the 
mill  was  to  start  up,  pickets  were  placed  all  around 
through  the  little  town,  and  soon  there  were  daily  fights 
between  them  and  the  workers. 

Fred  and  Terry  then  notified  the  citizens  if  that  sort  of 
thing  went  on  they  would  shut  down  the  mills  permanent¬ 
ly,  and  the  business  people  of  the  town  knew  that  they 
would  suffer  in  consequence. 

-  course,  set  all  the  residents  of  the  place  to 

work  trying  to  keep  the  pickets  out. 

Every  man  suspected  of  being  one  found  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  against  him. 

Even  the  workers  in  the  mills  became  their  worst  foes. 

c ( rn . - _ •  n  i  ct  ? 


‘Terry,  said  Fred,  “we’ve  got  to  make  it  uncomfortable 
for  those  fellows.  They  are  outsiders,  and  we  must  see 
that  they  stay  outside.” 

"  i  es,  so  we  must.  We’ve  either  got  to  beat  them  or 
they  11  beat  us.  If  we  let  them  compel  us  to  shut  down 
our  mills  and  go  out  of  business  it  will  be  a  confession  of 
defeat,” 

So  they  both  went  down  to  Maryville  and  requested  the 
common  council  to  pass  an  ordinance  ordering  the  arrest 
of  strangers  loafing  about  the  town  without  visible  means 
of  support. 

A  few  days  later  there  were  several  pickets  arrested,  but 
they  had  cash  enough  in  their  pockets  to  show  that  they 
had  visible  means  of  support,  so  they  were  released. 

Fred  laughed  and  said : 

*  We’ve  got  to  spend  some  money  in  this  fight,  Terry.” 
‘All  right.  Fm  willing  to  spend  it.  What  is  your  idea 
as  to  how  it  should  be  spent?” 

“Employ  a  lot  of  detectives  to  keep  right  at  the  heels  of 
tho-c  pickets  and  arrest  them  when  they  are  seen  inter¬ 
fering  with  any  of  our  operatives.” 

“Well,  we  can’t  arrest  them  for  simply  attempting  to 
per-uade  our  operatives  to  leave  our  employment,  for  that 
i-  no  offense  against  the  law.  I  think  I  have  a  better  plan 
than  that.” 

“Well,  what  is  it?” 

'‘Hire  a  man  to  pick  a  fight  with  every  one  of  those  pick¬ 


et  i 
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“Well,  that  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law 
“Y"S  so  it  would,  but  if  they  resort  to  force,  why 


shouldn’t  we: 


Because  they  violate  the  law  is  no  reason  that  we 
should,  Terry.  You  must  think  up  a.  better  plan  than 
that.” 

“Well,  Fve  no  other  suggestions  to  make,”  replied  01- 
eott,  “because  we  can’t  arrest  them  unless  they  violate 
the  law,  and  they  are  shrewd  enough  to  avoid  doing  that. 
Me  will  have  to  depend  upon  our  operatives  to  report  them 
whenever  they  do  some  overt  act,” 

ihey  decided  to  wait  awhile  longer.  Gradually  they 
found  some  of  their  operatives  being  persuaded  to  stop 
work  because  they  had  been  offered  more  money  to  remain 
idle  than  they  could  earn  at  work,  and  it  was  but  human 
nature  for  some  of  them  to  yield  to  the  temptation.  The 
courts  had  decided  that  it  was  not  a  violation  of  law  for 
one  man  to  peaceably  tn^  to  persuade  another  to  stop  work; 
but  that  if  be  used  force  or  intiniidation  to  compel  him  to 
stop,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  law  and  the  offender  misfiit 

Q 

be  indicted. 

the  superintendent  instructed  the  employes  to  pav  no 
attention  to  anything  said  to  them  by  strangers  who  didn’t 
reside  in  the  town,  and  they  generally  followed  their  in¬ 
structions. 

M  e  will  see  who  has  the  longest  purse,  Terry,”  said 
Fred.  “It  is  costing  the  labor  union  several  thousand  dol- 
ars  a  week  to  keep  up  the  fight  and  it’s  not  costing  us  very 
much.” 

“M  ell,  I’m  not  sure  of  that.  Mre  have  had  nearly  a 
dozen  cottages  burned  to  the  ground.” 

Yes,  but  it  lias  cost  them  the  life  of  one  man  and  two 
others  are  doomed  to  a  long  term  in  the  state  prison.  1 
:hink  it  is  a  pity  that  the  mills  are  not  inclosed, hv  high 
walls  so  these  strangers  can’t  get  at  them.” 

But  by  and  by  the  labor  union  began  to  give  up  the 
fight. 

Resolutions  were  passed  stating  that  the  reason  they 
gave  up  the  fight  was  because  the  working  people  at  Mary¬ 
ville  were  evidently  satisfied  with  the  pay  they  were  re¬ 
ceiving. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  pickets  disappeared,  and  there 
was  no  more  trouble;  hut  the  labor  union  papers  denounced 
the  company  in  most  violent  language.  One  particularly, 
which  was  published  in  a  neighboring  city  not  seventy-five 
miles  from  Maryville,  kept  up  a  continual  fight.  Its  c5%x 
umns  were  filled  with  abuse  of  the  Maryville  Company  and 
the  individual  members  of  it. 

Fred  applied  for  an  injunction  forbidding  them  to  abuse 
the  company  or  the  individuals  thereof. 

The  injunction  was  granted  and  served  on  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  paper,  and  that  put  a  stop  to  it  so  far  as  that 
publication  was  concerned. 

By  and  by  they  were  told  that  another  union  was  being 
formed  among  the  operatives  at  Maryville,  and  the  super¬ 
intendent,  at  Fred’s  suggestion,  told  them  that  the  com¬ 
pany  had  no  objection  whatever  to  their  forming  as  many 
unions  as  they  liked,  and  also  that  if  they  had  any  com¬ 
plaint  to  make  the  company  would  hear  them  and  deal 
justly  with  them.  But  if  they  were  organizing  a  labor 
union  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  demands  they  were  V 
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wasting  their  time.  lie  said  that  the  company  would  tear 
down  the  mills  and  sell  the  machinery  before  they  would 
yield  to  any  force  whatever.  Hence  the  labor  union  was 
liable  to  throw  them  out  of  employment  rather  than  to 
keep  them  at  work. 

Fred  and  Terry  returned  to  Fredonia  and  remained 
there  a  week,  for  the  girls  had  returned  home  from  New 
Fra  at  the  end  of  the  season. 


Dick  and  Joe  were  still  in  charge  of  the  business  at  New 


Era. 


It  was  the  season  of  the  year  when  Fred  and  Terry  be¬ 
came  hungry  for  another  hunt. 

They  both  offered  Joe  and  Dick  an  opportunity  to  go 
out  hunting  anywhere  they  pleased  for  a  month,  but  they 
said  that  thev  didn’t  wish  to  go  out  for  more  than  a  few 
days,  and  Margie  and  Amalie  even  objected  to  that. 

They  both  insisted  that  they  should  stay  at  home  with 
them  and  attend  to  business. 

“You  are  not  at  all  tired,”  said  Amalie,  “for  your  work 
here  is  easy.” 

“Shy*  Amalie,”  said  Terry,  with  a  merry  wink,  “why 
not  take  him  out  to  your  home  in  Colorado,  where  you  can 
put  on  your  bloomers  and  go  out  hunting  with  him?” 

Amalie  was  quite  anxious  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  old  home, 
and  she  looked  around  at  Joe  and  asked : 

:Do  you  want  to  go  out  there,  Joe?” 

No,”  said  he,  “I  don’t  wish  to  go  two  thousand  miles 
from  home  to  do  a  little  hunting.  Besides,  I  don’t  care 
anything  about  it  anyway.  I’m  very  well  satisfied  to  stay 
here  and  take  care  of  business  and  look  after  my  own  prop¬ 
erty.”  1 

“ThatVrigbt,”  said  Margie.  “How  sensible  some  men 
become  after  dhev’ve  been  married  a  few  years.” 

“Say,  Dick,”  said  Terry,  “a  year  or  two  longer  and  you 
ami  Joe  will' be  dressed  up  in  petticoats.” 

A'No&'Cb-  yoii  r  1  ife,”  replied  Dick. 

•‘Tut!  .TmT  ejaculated  Terry.  “It’s  coming  plainly. 
YotrWe  already  tied  to  Margie’s  apron  strings.  Soon  she 
will  have  petticoats  on  you.” 

“Mr.  Terry,”  said  Margie,  “you  just  mind  your  own 
business.  I  don’t  wear  aprons.  Dick  is  not  going  out 
hunting  with  you  and  brother.  I’m  doing  all  I  can  to  keep 
him  out  of  mischief,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  you  have  no  one 
to  look  after  you  that  way.”  /• " 

*  V  vi 

“All  right.  I'm  glad  you  have  him  well  un deft  Control. 
Fred  and  I  are.  going  hunting,  and  they  can  Fish  things 
just  as  they  have  been  doing  for  the  last  two  years.” 

“All  right.  I've  no  objection  to  your  going.  But  let 
me  tell  you  that  you  and  brother  are  making  the  greatest 
mistakes  of  your  lives.  You  ought  to  both  marry  and  set¬ 
tle  down  here  on  the  lake  front,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
pleasant  places  to  live  in  the  whole  country.*' 

“Say,  Fred,  where  are  you  and  Terry  going  now?”  Joe 
asked. 

Away  out  W  cst  after  big  game.  We'll  go  down  to  ou& 
h  in  Colorado,  ntleml  a  few  dances  at  Bnnchman’p 
over  and  see  Amalie’s  parents,  call  on  the 
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Griswolds  and  Taylors,  aud  then  go  off  up  the  river  to 
bunt  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  wilds  of  that  section.” 

He  knew  fliat  he  was  hitting  Amalie  hard  when  he 
spoke  of  going  out  to  6ee  her  parents,  when  she  had  not 
seen  them  for  a  year  or  more. 

Budolph  and  Elsie  had  already  gone  out  there  and  she 
was  hearing  from  them  weekly. 

.  She  greatly  regretted  that  she  hadn’t  accompanied  them. 

But  just  then  Fred  and  Terry  were  engaged  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  mill  operatives  at  Maryville  and  Joe  couldn’t  well 
be  tfiared  from  New  Era. 

She  was  a  girl  who  loved  her  parents  and  her  little 
brothers  and  sisters  passionately. 

Finally  she  said  that  she  and  Joe  would  go  out  with 
them  if  Terry  would  remain  at  New  Era  to  help  Dick  at¬ 
tend  to  business. 

Terry  very  promptly  volunteered  to  do  so,  but  Margie 
objected,  and  so  for  several  days  they  talked  the  matter 
over  without  coming  to  any  conclusion. 

While  they  were  considering  the  matter  Fred  received 
a  letter  from  Wicklow  at  the  Colorado  ranch,  suggesting 
that  he  had  better  come  out  and  personally  attend  to.  a  big 
cattle  sale,  as  cattle  buyers  were  swarming  ovei  tE-Cial 
bidding  against  each  other.  He  said  that  certain  parties 
wanted  at  least  three  thousand  cattle  from  the  ranch. 

“By  George,  Terry!”  said  Fred,  “there’s  business  for  us. 
It  means  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  it 
wouldn’t  hurt  the  ranch,  either,  to  get  rid  of  that  many 
cattle,  for  it  strikes  me  that  the  ranch  is  rather  crowded.’’ 
Yes,  this  notice  comes  just  in  time,”  responded  Terry. 
Say,”  said  Margie,  “which  of  you  wrote  to  Wicklow 
asking  him  to  write  you  such  a  letter  as  that?” 

I  didn’t,”  said  Fred.  '  '  * 

Neither  did  I,”  protested  Terr}'. 

“Then  whom  did  you  get  to  do  it?” 

(Both- •  .denied  that  thev  had  done  anything  of  the  kind, 

“Look  here,  Margie,”  said  Fred,  “you  never  knew  me  to 
do  apy  sneaking,  underhanded  thing  in  your  life,  so  don’t 
begin  to  accuse  me  of  being  guilty  of  such  a  thing.” 

“Oh  brother,  you  and  Terry  can’t  fool  me.  You  took 
Dick  out  hunting  when  we  were  at  Coppertown.  I  let  him 
go  because  it  pleased  him  and  you  two  seemed  to  want  him 
until  you.  rIhe  next  thing  T  heard  he  was  fighting  Indians 
and  being  shot  at  by  hundreds  of  them.”  3 

“A  es,  hut  did  we  know  we  were  going  to  get  into  such 
trouble  as  that?” 

“Beally  1  don’t  know  whether  you  did  or  not.  but  I  ran 
a  great  risk  of  being  a  widow,  aud  I  don’t  care  to  trust 
him  with  you  and  Terrv  any  more.” 

All  right.  A\  e  don  t  want  him.  If  I  had  a  wife  who 
was  tning  to  train  me  to  be  a  coward  I  d  get  up  the  big¬ 
gest.  kind  of  a  rebellion.” 

I  hen  1  hope  you  won’t  get  a  wife  until  you’ve  made  up 
your  mind  to  stay  with  her  aud  look  after  her  happiness 
instead  of  thinking  of  no  one  but  yourself.** 

“  1  hank  you.  You'll  pardon  me  if  l 
get  a  wife  likt  you,  who  would  want  to 
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and  not  permitting  me  to  have  a  little  outside  fun,  why, 
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reak  the  bonds  by  blowing  my  brains  out.”  - 

J  O  V 

“Terry,  you  haven't  got  courage  enough  to  kill  your- 
id  she  laughed  at  him. 

She  was  good  at  retort  and  repartee,  and  when  it  came 
to  scolding  she  could  strike  him  heavily. 

“Dick  is  all  that  I  require  in  a  husband.  He  is  all  1  de¬ 
sire,  and  he  is  pleased  with  me.” 

“Great  Scott,  how  easily  pleased  you  both  are!” 

“Yes,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  we  are.  He  is  pleased 
with  me  and  I’m  pleased  with  him.  He  doesn’t  wish  to 
leave  me,  nor  do  I  wish  to  leave  him.  He  doesn’t  care  to 
live  out  in  the  woods  like  the  savages-  do.” 

“Great  Scott,  do  you  hear  that,, -Fired?  Didn’t  we  both 


hear  them  say  to  her  mother  and  father  that  they  would 
spend  their  honeymoon  out  in  a  cabin  on  the  river  bank 
below  Coppertown,  living  in  the  most  primitive  way,  on 
tish  and  game,  with  nothing  but  a  blanket  and  a  bearskin 
to  sleep  on?” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred.  “But  that  was  when  they  wanted 
to  marry.  They  would  have  been  willing  to  roost  up  in 
the  trees  of  nights,  if  that  would  induce  the  old  folks  to 
let  them  marry.” 

'  ^YnaVT  so,”  laughed  Margie.  “We  both  wanted  each 
other.  But  now  it’s  no  longer  necessary  for  us  to  go  out 
into  the  woods  and  live  like  Indians  or  rabbits.” 

They  couldn’t  get  the  best  of  her  at  badinage. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “how  long  will  it  take  you  to  get 
readv  to  go  out  to  Ranchman’s  Rest?” 

“Very  little  time,  old  man.  We  can  get  off  tomorrow.  I 
guess  we  had  better  spend  the  evening  writing  to  Fredo- 
nia.”  '  Y  •v '  '  J  A 

“All  right;  so  we  will.”  And  that  evening  they  wrote 
letters  to  Fredonia  and  New  York  explaining  why  they 
were  called  away  to  Colorado,  and  early  the  next  morning 
thev  took  the  train  West. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FEARNOT  AND  OLCOTT  AT  RANCHMAN’S  REST. 

Early  the  next  morning  after  receiving  Wicklow’s  let¬ 
ter,  Fred  and  Terry  took  the  train  for  Chicago. 

Of  course  they  carried  in  their  trunks  presents  for 
friends  out  there.  Fannie  Gardner,  Tom  Hogan’s  wife,  sent 
mnnv  me.- -ages  and  little  presents  to  her  parents  at  the 
Taylor  ranch,  as  well  as  to  Mary,  her  sister. 

Thev  also  took  along  some  presents  .for  the  Griswold 
rdrls,  and  Amalie  loaded  them  pretty  well  .with  presents 
for  her  parents. 

Jr  rcrju ire/1  an  extra  trunk  to  carry  all  the  presents. 

When  they  reached  Chicago  they  spent  a  day  there  mak- 
in"  some  final  purchases,  and  in  the  evening  took  a  sleeper 
for  the  West.  Two  days  later  they  reached  Ranchman’s 

Per*  and  were  greatly  surprised  when  they  saw  how  the 
little  town  had  grown. 


The  landlord  of  the  old  Ranchman’s  Rest  tavern  was 
on  the  platform  of  the  depot  when  he  saw  them  get  off  the 
train. 

There  were  scores  of  ranchmen  and  cowboys  present, 
and  they  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  all  of  them. 

As  they  went  over  to  the  hotel,  opposite  the  depot,  a 
crowd  of  nearly  two  score  followed  them,  and  in  the  bar¬ 
room  Terry  said: 

“Landlord,  in  response  to  the  welcome  that  our  friends 
have  given  us,  just  set  up  the  drinks  for  them  and  let  me 
know  what  the  bill  is.” 

The  cowboys  fairly  whooped  and  lined  up  before  the  bar 
in  double  line. 

Fred  and  Terry  went  into  the  family  sitting-room  and 
shook  hands  with  the  landlady  and  her  two  buxom  daugh¬ 
ters,  taking  them  completely  by  surprise. 

“Oh,  here’s  Mr.  Fearnot  and  Mr.  Olcott!”  exclaimed 
the  two  girls  when  they  suddenly  found  themselves  seized. 

They  never  objected  to  the  familiarity  of  the  two  boys, 
because  they  were  alwaj^s  kind  and  respectful. 

As  soon  as  they  recovered  from  their  surprise  they  be¬ 
gan  firing  questions  at  them,  asking  about  Evelyn,  Mary, 
Margie  and  Fannie  Gardner. 

“They  are  all  well  and  happy,”  said  Fred.  “How  is  it 
with  you?” 

“Well,  we  are  still  here,  as  you  see,  aud  yet  unmarried.” 

“Well,  whose  fault  is  that?  We  have  promised  you  both 
to  find  husbands  for  you  if  you  wotild  come  out  to  New 
Era  during  the  summer  season.” 

“How  can  we  come.  Father  will  not  allow  it.  He  says 
if  we  were  to  go  out  there  and  get  married  he  and  mother 
would  never  see  us  more  than  once  or  twice  during  our 
lives.  He  wants  us  to  marry  here  and  settle  down  near* our 
old  home.”  .  ...>v  -  Y'jfU 

“That’s  all  right’,”  said  Fred,  “provided  you  can  get 
good  husbands.” 

Just  then  the  mother  spoke  up  and  said  that  the  elder 
daughter  was  already  engaged. 

“Great  Scott!”  and  he  looked  at  the  girl,  whose  face  was 
covered  with  blushes. 

“Let  me  congratulate  you  in  advance,”  lie  exclaimed. 

“Now  toll  me  all  about  it.  Js  he  all  right?” 

“Yes,  her  father  thinks  so,  and  of  course  she  thinks  so, 
too.  He  owns  considerable  property  about  town  aud  is 
running  a  store  and  doing  well.” 

“Well,  does  he  get  drunk  and  whoop  and  yell  and  shoot 
his  revolver  off  in  the  air?” 

»  .  it  ( 

i  \  “Not  that  I  ever  heard  of,”  said  the  mother. 

$f\Then  he  is  all  right.  But  how  about  the  other  girl?” 
/fuel  he  looked  at  the  younger  sister, 
f  “Oh,  she  has  got  several  beaus  and  can’t  decide  wrhich  to 
tike.”  i  \  ’ 

“Well,  she  had  better  be  careful,”  and,  turning  to  the 
girlMie  continued: 

“Watch  them  well.  Don’t  take  a  man  who  spends  his 
money  for  drink  and  whoops  and  yells  like  a  lunatic  and 
fires  off  his  weapon  just  to  attract  attention.  That  sort  of 
a  fellow  is  never  any  good.  You  must  remember  that  it  is 
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a  union  for  life  and  your  happiness  depends  upon  getting  a 
good  man  whose  love  you  are  absolutely  sure  of.  Now, 
don’t  either  of  you  marry  without  letting  us  know  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  we  will  come  out  to  dance  at  your  wedding, 
and,  more  than  that,  we  will  remember  the  bride  with  some 
present.” 

“Fred,”  said  the  elder  sister,  “the  time  isn’t  set  yet,  but 
I  want  you  to  promise  me  right  now  that  you  and  Mr. 
Olcott  will  bring  the  girls  out,  for  1  want  them  to  act  as 
bridesmaids.”  / 

'  “All  right.  We  will  make  the  promise  and  keep  it  if 
the  girls  don’t  kick.” 

“Fm  cpiite  sure  they  won’t,”  said  Terry,  “for  they  often 
speak  of  these  girls  and  of  the  jolly  good  times  they've  had 
here  in  this  old  tavern.  If  possible,  we  will  bring  out 
Amalie  and  Fannie  Gardner.” 

“Now,  where  are  you  two  going?”  the.  mother  inquired. 

“Why,  we  are  going  out  to  the  ranch,  of  course!  And 
we  expect  to  visit  the  Snyders,  the  Griswolds  and  the  Tay¬ 
lors  before  we  return  East.” 

“Well,  aren’t  you  going  to  visit  us  any?”  the  eldest  girl 
asked. 

“Yes;  we  are  visiting  you  first  of  all.” 

“Well,  you  had  to  stop.  You  couldn’t  go  by  us.  We 
won’t  call  this  a  visit.  You  must  come  back  here  and  stay 
a  few  days  with  us.” 

“All.  right;  we  will  try  to.  Now,  when  can  we  get  a 
team  to  take  us  out  to  the  ranch?” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  the  old  lady,  “I  don’t  believe  there 
is  a  team  on  hand  now  that  is  not  engaged.  You  will  have 
to  wait  until  tomorrow  morning,  and  maybe  you’d  better 
do  that  anyway,  as  there  are  four  or  five  cattle  buyers  stop¬ 
ping  here  now.” 

While  they  were  talking  with  the  mother  and  daughters 
there  was  a  great  crowd  of  ranchmen  and  cowboys  drink¬ 
ing  in  the  barroom. 

The  old  man  set  up  drinks  to  everybody  who  came  in, 
charging  it  to  Terry  Olcott. 

Others,  hearing  that  Terry  was  treating  everybody, 
came  in,  until  fully  two  score  more  found  their  way  into 
the  old  tavern.  An  hour  later  Terry  found  that  he  had  a 
bill  of  about  ten  dollars  to  settle. 

He  paid  it  cheerfully,  and  then  jokingly  remarked  to  the 
landlord : 

“Free  drinks  go  quickly,  eh?” 

“Yes;  1  tried  to  set  out  as  many  as  I  could,  for  it  isn't 
often  that  vou  and  Fred  come  out  this  way.” 

•r  V 

“No;  it  is  rather  expensive.  I  guess  if  1  would  give  you 
time  you'd  send  out  to  the  ranches  and  invite  the  cowboys 
to  come  in  and  drink.  You  are  a  shrewd  old  chap  and 
know  how  to  do  business." 

The  old  fellpw  chuckled  and  retorted  by  saying: 

“It  isn't  often  we  have  millionaires  out  here.  We  need 
somebody  to  squeeze  a  little  money  out  of.” 

During  the  afternoon  the  landlord  introduced  several 
do  buyers  to  them,  and  at  once  they  began  talking 
inoss. 


Each  of  them  had  been  out  to  see  Wicklow,  and  had 
made  offers  for  great  numbers  of  cattle. 

The  demand  for  good  cattle  was  simply  immense. 

“Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  cattle,”  re¬ 
marked  Fred.  “We  claim  to  have  the  best  in  this  end  of 
the  state.” 

“Well,  really  you  have  very  fine  cattle.” 

“That  doesn’t  express  it,”  said  Fred.  “We  have  the  best 
cattle.  Our  superintendent  will  not  let  any  cattle  leave 
the  ranch  unless  they  are  in  prime  condition,  and  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years  he  has  been  improving  the  stock. 
He  bought  a  half  interest  in  a  ranch  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  west  of  us  from  a  man  who  keeps  none  but  the  very 
best  improved  stock;  so  if  you  get  any  of  ours  you’ve  got  to 
pay  the  very  top-notch  of  the  market.” 

“Well,  I’m  willing  to  do  that,”  said  one  of  them.  “I’ve 
looked  at  your  cattle  and  they  are  the  best  I’ve  seen.  Now, 
what’s  the  matter  with  selling  me  five  hundred  right 
now'  ?” 

“Excuse  me;  I’ll  make  no  trade  until  I  go  out  to  the 
ranch,  see  the  cattle  and  have  an  interview  with  the  super¬ 
intendent.” 

“When  are  you  going  out?”  the  buyer  asked. 

“Tomorrow^  morning  early.  We  will  be  at  the  ranch 
before  nine  o’clock.” 

“Then  you  will  start  early?” 

“Yes,  we  prefer  to  start  before  sunrise.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  my  going  out  with  you?” 

“No  objections  whatever,  sir.  The  wagon  that  takes  us 
out  will  return  immediately.” 

“Oh,  w'ell,  I  couldn’t  return  with  that.  I’d  have  to  look 
at  some  of  the  cattle  and  have  my  purchase  separated  from 
the  others.” 

“All  right.  Wicklow'  can  send  you  back  any  day.” 

Pretty  soon  two  other  buyers  asked  permission  to  go  out 
with  them. 

Of  course  they  allowed  them  to  do  so,  saying  that  they 
should  remain  as  their  guests  as  long  as  they  wished. 

Several  of  them  offered  the  market  price  as  reported  in 
the  latest  quotations. 

I  hat  quotation  is  for  the  ordinary  cattle.”  said  Frod. 
“\ou  11  have  to  pay  a  little  more  than  that  for  your  choice 
out  of  our  herd.” 

“  The  deuce  you  sav!  Do  you  expect  to  get  more  than 
the  market  price?” 

es;  as  quoted  in  the  latest  bulletin.  Our  cattle  are 
unusually  large  and  fat.  They  will  average  from  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  to  fwo  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more  than 
any  cattle  you  can  find  on  ranches  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  this  place.  ^  ou  see  T  am  posted  on  the  prices  of  good 
beef.  ^  ou  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  good  cattle  bring 
better  prices  at  Omaha,  Kansas  City  or  Chicago  than  the 
ordinary.” 

Fhe  buyers  decided  lo  go  out  with  them  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  landlady  had  a  very  early  breakfast  ready  for 
.  them. 

i  • 

l  boy  were  off  before  sunrise,  anl  long  before  they  struck 
I  Hie  home  where  \\  ieklow  resided  they  wore  jiussiug 
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through  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  the  buyers  were  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  what  they  saw. 

They  were  far  above  the  average  in  size  and  condition. 

“See  here.  Fearnot,"  said  one.  “How  it  it?  The  grass 
on  your  range  is  no  better  than  that  found  on  others.” 

“Why,  it's  due  io  the  improvement  of  the  stock  that  has 
been  going  on  here  for  four  years  and  to  the  care  and  at¬ 
tention  they  receive  from  the  cowboys.  We  have  about 
the  best  lot  of  boys  anywhere  in  the  West.  They  are  paid 
better  and  fed  better  than  the  boys  on  any  other  ranch. 
We  don't  feed  them  entirely  on  bread  and  jerked  beef.  We 
raise  pork  add  thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes,  to  say 
nothing  of  green  corn  and  other  vegetables  in  their  sea¬ 
son.  We  raise  corn  for  our  horses  and  other  ranchmen 
force  them  to  live  on  grass  alone.  None  of  our  cowboys 
would  leave  us  to  go  to  any  other  ranch  for  almost  double 
what  they  now  receive,  because  of  the  way  we  treat  them. 
They  are  everyone  armed  with  a  Winchester  and  everyone 
would  stand  by  us  to  fight  against  cattle  thieves  and  other 
desperadoes.” 

■  t 

“How  many  men  have  you?”  one  of  the  buyers  inquired. 

“I  believe  there  are  about  thirty,  all  told,  and  they  are 
all  men  of -courage  and  faithful  at  all  times.” 

— .^Tllxhow  did  you  get  in  the  habit  of  raising  pork  for 
them?  There  is  always  a  great  waste  of  beef  on  every 
ranch  on  account  of  accidents.” 

“Oh,  yes!  We  jerk  all  that  beef,  and  whenever  we  get 
too  much  we  ship  it  to  market.  We  don’t  compel  the  men 
to  live  on  it,  but  they  can  have  it  whenever  they  want  it. 
It  is  necessary  to  one’s  health  that  he  should  have  a  change 
of  food.  They  find  potatoes  on  the  table  at  every  meal. 
The  land  is  particularly  productive  of  the  tubers.” 

In  due  time  they  reached  the  ranch  and  Fred  and  Terry 

received  a  heartv  welcome  from  Wicklow  and  his  wife. 

«/ 

The  couple  now  had  two  children,  whereas  there  was 
only  one  when  Fred  and  Terry  were  last  out  there.” 

“Are  they  all  well  at  home?”  Fred  inquired. 

“Yes;  there’s  nobody  on  the  place  ailing.  We  have  all 
had  unusually  good  health  during  the  past  year.” 

“Well,  have  you  seen  anything  of  the  Taylors,  Griswolds 
and  Snyders  lately?” 

“Yes,  sir;  I  saw  Mr.  Taylor  some  two  weeks  ago  and  we 
hear  from  the  Griswolds  quite  often.  Joe  Griswold  and 
his  wife  come  over  frequently.  Mr.  Rudolph  Snyder 
passed  here  only  day  before  yesterday.  He  had  been  down 
to  Ranchman’s  Rest.” 

The  buvers  were  assigned  rooms  in  the  ranch  house, 
and  they  all  spent  the  afternoon  out  on  the  broad  piazza 
talking  over  the  ranch  business  and  the  market  price  of 
cattle. 

Wicklow  had  Ven  instructed  to  round  up  the  cattle  that 
he  had  ready  for  market. 

Tin  re  was  a  big  lot  of  them,  and  the  rounding  up  was 
to  bq,  done  the  next  morning  early. 

T  c  re  were  over  three  thousand  of  them  in  prime  condi- 
for  market,  and  almost  as  many  more  of  a  little  lower 

grade.  ' 


The  next  morning  they  mounted  horses  and  rode  out  on 
the  range. 

Wicklow,  of  course,  was  the  master  of  ceremonies.  He 
had  the  first  and  second  grades  well  separated. 

The  buyers  had  to  do  a  lot  of  haggling.  Each  was  try¬ 
ing  to  get  the  best  grade  at  second-grade  prices,  but  Fred 
was  not  to  be  moved  from  the  price  he  had  set  on  them. 

It  didn’t  take  him  long  to  see  that  one  of  the  buyers  was 
representing  the  beef  trust,  but  on  being  charged  with 
that  he  very  promptly  denied  it. 

“I’ll  be  frank  with  you,”  said  Fred.  “I’d  rather  sell 
that  herd  out  there  to  half  a  dozen  different  parties  than 
to  sell  the  whole  bunch  to  a  trust,  even  if  the  trust  should 
pay  a  fraction  of  a  penny  more  than  the  others.” 

“Well,  I’m  surprised  to  hear  that,  sir.” 

“Well,  you  needn’t  be.  Olcott  and  I  have  the  courage 
of  our  convictions.  We  are  opposed  to  a  monopoly  of  any 
marketable  article  whatever.  If  the  beef  trust  succeeds  in 
running  all  small  competitors  out  of  business,  they  will 
control  the  price  of  beef,  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  they 
will  compel  the  ranchmen  to  accept  whatever  price  they 
choose  to  give.  You  charge  the  consumer  more  and  pay 
the  ranchman  less,  although  trust  magnates  all  deny  that. 
But  I  know  better.  I  have  seen  it  done  several  times. 
When  they  have  driven  the  small  competitors  out  Olcott 
and  I  intend  to  fight  them.” 

The  man  laughed  and  said  that  the  trust  was  too  power¬ 
ful  for  them. 

“Not  at  all.  I  could,  within  thirty  days,  organize  a 
company  of  ranchmen  in  this  end  of  the  state  with  men 
who  own  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  head  of  cattle.  We 
could  establish  stock  yards  in  either  Kansas  City,  Omaha 
or  Chicago  and  as  we  raise  our  own  cattle  the  trust  couldn’t 
put  us  out  of  business.” 

“Yes  thev  could.  Tliev  could  lower  the  price  of  beef  so 
that  you  couldn’t  stand  it.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it!  But  then  we  will  not  argue  that  mat¬ 
ter.  Now,  I’d  like  to  divide  this  herd  among  you  fellows. 
There  are  three  thousand  cattle  in  first-class  condition, 
and  Mr.  Wicklow  informs  me  that  there  are  nearly  two 
thousand  more  in  the  second  grade.  Each  of  you  now 
make  your  best  offer  with  the.  understanding  that  no  one 
is  to  scoop  the  whole  herd.” 

The  buyers  were  surprised. 

Two  of  them,  though,  knew  what  nerve  the  two  young 
men  possessed,  so  they  had  to  submit  to  their  terms. 

Each  paid  the  same  price  for  the  best  grade  and  the  herd 
was  divided  into  three  lots. 

Of  course  the  ranch  was  to  keep  the  cattle  until  cars 
could  be  sent  for  their  shipment. 

Then  two  thousand  second-grade  cattle  were  sold  at  a 
little  less,  all  to  be  delivered  on  board  the  cars  at  Ranch¬ 
man’s  Rest. 

Two  of  the  buyers,  however,  insisted  that  they  should  be 
delivered  at  Kansas  City. 

Fred  refused  to  do  so,  saying  that  the  cattle  would  lose 
weight  during  shipment,  and  that  he  wouldn’t  take  any 
chances  of  accidents.  So  they  would  pay  for, what  they 
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weighed  at  Ranchman’s  Rest,  where  a  big  yard  had  been 

established. 

It  was  a  big  job  to  weigh  so  many  cattle  and  put  them 
on  the  train,  but  the  force  was  large  enough  to  attend 

to  it 


CHAPTER  IY. 


FRED  MAKES  A  GREAT  CATTLE  SALE. 


The  great  cattle  trade  over,  nearly  all  the  force  on  the 
ranch  was  put  to  work  driving  the  cattle  down  to  Ranch¬ 
man’s  Rest  for  shipment. 

They  were  divided  into  small  herds  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred,  for  they  were  easier  to  handle  in  that  number 
than  in  larger  ones. 

The  next  day  Fred  and  Terry  rode  down  to  Ranchman’s 
Rest  with  the  buyers,  who  had  to  telegraph  to  their  firms 
for  instructions  and  for  the  money  to  pay  for  the  cattle. 

On  one  of  the  firms  Fred  refused  to  take  a  draft,  insist¬ 
ing  that  the  firm  should  send  a  certified  check  payable  to 
him. 

The  representative  of  the  firm,  was  very  indignant,  and 
demanded  an  explanation. 

“Well,  all  the  explanation  I  will  give  you,”  said  Fred, 
“is  that  I  had  dealings  with  that  firm  some  three  years 
ago  and  I  was  dissatisfied  with  their  mode  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  buyer  insisted  that  it  was  a  responsible  firm  and 
that  its  record  was  good. 

“Well,  I  won’t  quarrel  with  you  about  that,”  said  Fred. 
“You  certainly  won’t  deny  me  the  right  to  do  business  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  own  ideas.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  we  will 
call  the  deal  off.” 

The  fellow  had  to  yield,  and  he  wired  the  firm  to  ’send 
a  certified  check  for  the  amount  of  the  bill. 

The  firm  wired  back  that  the  check  would  be  certified 
and  forwarded  by  the  next  mail. 

The  next  day  the  check,  duly  certified  by  a  repsonsible 
bank,  arrived,  and  the  shipment  of  that  firm’s  purchase 
began  immediately. 

At  the  same  time  Fred  received  a  letter  from  the  head 
of  the  firm  protesting  against  such  treatment. 

Fred  immediately  wired  him,  reminding  him  of  a  deal 
he  had  with  them  some  three  years  before,  and  stated  that 
he  would  never  sell  him  any  more  cattle  except  on  a  cash 
basis  payable  by  certified  check  at  Ranchman’s  Rest. 

They  had  to  remain  there  for  nearly  ten  days  waiting  to 
see  that  the  cattle  were  properly  shipped,  and  during  that 
time  the  ranchmen  for  many  miles  around  called  on  them 
at  the  old  tavern. 

Nick  Taylor,  hearing  that  they  were  there,  rode  over  to 
see  them,  and  so  did  Rudolph  Snyder  and  his  wife,  Elsie.  ( 

Rudolph  and  Elsie  took  rooms  at  the  hotel  and  remained  i 


three  or  four  days. 

Elsie  looked  upon  them  as  if  they  were 
brothers. 


two 


faithful  I 

I 


She  always  claimed  that  her  professional  career  with 
them  some  years 'before  had  brought  about  her  present 
happy  married  life  and  good  fortune. 

She  exacted  a  promise  from  them  to  come  over  to  the 
Snyder  ranch  and  spend  a  few  days  there  before  return¬ 
ing  East. 

“Why,  Elsie,”  said  Terry,  “we  wouldn’t  dare  go  back  to 
New  Era  and  face  Amalie  if  we  failed  to  visit  the  home  of 
her  parents.  She  would  never  forgive  us.  Nor  could  we 
ever  forgive  ourselves.  We  love  the  entire  Snyder  family, 
including  the  daughter-in-law.” 

While  they  were  there  Rudolph  sold  for  his  father  about 
a  thousand  cattle. 

Nick  Taylor  sold  as  many  more. 

Fred  sent  a  note  to  Griswold  that  he  should  now  sell  the 
cattle  which  were  ready  for  market,  and  advised  him  to 
weigh  and  deliver  them  at  the  Ranchman’s  Rest  cattle 
yard,  as  he  had  done,  instead  of  shipping  them  a  thousand 
miles  away,  and  thus  losing  thousands  of  pounds  in 
weight. 

Joe  Griswold  came  over  to  represent  his  father. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Joe  had  married  Mrs. 
Wicklow’s  daughter. 

e  '-V,  _  _ 

On  the  first  Saturday  night  after  their  arrival  nt  ifancnA 
man’s  Rest  there  was  a  big  dance,  to  which  ranchmen’s 
wives  and  daughters  came  for  miles  around,  and  it  looked 
as  though  h  red  and  Terry  would  never  get  through  an¬ 
swering  questions  in  regard  to  Evelyn,  Mary  and  Mrs. 
J  encks. 

There  were  scores  of  girls  present  who  believed  that  as 
long  as  a  man  was  single  any  girl  had  a  fair  show  to  win 
him. 


k>o  they  smiled  upon  Fred  and  Terry  as  they  had  never 
smiled  upon,  men  before. 

They  had  been  hearing  for  some  three  or  four  years 
that  both  of  them  were  engaged — Fearnot  to  Miss  Olcott 
and  Olcott  to  Miss  Hamilton,  but  they  couldn't  under- 
v,  bun  g  very  rich,  they  had  not  married. 

They  received  invitations  to  visit  every  ranch  within  a 
radius  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  of  Ranchman’s  Rest. 

They  told  them  that  they  had  come  out  to  attend  a  big 
sale  of  cattle,  after  which  they  would  go  up  the  river  fifty 
or  seventy-five  miles  for  a  hunt. 


Scores  ot  ranchmen’s  wives  and  daughters  insisted  that. 

they  stay  longer  and  give  them  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
them.  , 

Of  course  they  danced  nearly  every  night.  Neither  Fred 
nor  Terry  missed  a  set. 

1  hey  Vv ere  both  extremely  vigorous  dancers  and  went  in 
foi  all  the  fun  that  could  be  bad  at  a  dance. 

lorry  danced  three  times  with  a  big,  bouncing,  rosv- 
cheeked  lass  some  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  a  young  man 
who  had  been  paying  her  some  particular  attentions  bo- 
came  jealous,  and,  going  into  the  barroom,  ho  filled 
himself  full  of  old-fashioned  fighting  whisky.  • 

He  went  to  the  girl  and  told  her  that  if  she  don  mi  with 
Oleott  again  he  would  shoot  him. 

1  Imt  mode  the  girl  very  angry,  and  when  Terry  pro- 
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posed  another  dance  with  her  she  told  him  what  the  fellow 
had  threatened.  # 

lorn-  liked  the  girl's  style  of  dancing.  Tie  liked  her 
jolly,  unconventional  way,  too. 

“Where  is  that  fellow?”  he  inquired. 

“I  believe  he  is  out  in  the  barroom,  and  I  am  afraid  lie 
has  been  drinking  enough  to  make  him  desperate.  If  I 
dance  with  you  again  there  may  be  trouble.” 

“Well,  I'm  not  going  to  let  any  drunken  fool  deprive  me 
of  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with  you  again,  so  if  you  don’t 
object  to  dancing  with  me,  don’t  let  that  bother  you.  But 
I'll  go  out  and  see  him.” 

“Mr.  Oieott,  please  don’t  have  any  trouble  with  him.” 

Terry  looked  at  her  and  laughingly  asked: 

“Be  frank  with  me.  Are  you  interested  in  him?” 

“Only  in  a  friendly  way,”  she  replied. 

“Not  engaged  to*  him,  eh?” 

,  “No,  indeed!” 

“Did  lie  escort  you  here?” 

“No;  I  came  with  my  mother  and  two  sisters.  But  be¬ 
cause  I  danced  with  you  first  he  got  angry  and  went  into 
the  barroom  and  began  drinking.  Now  I  won’t  dance  with 
him.  I  won’t  dance  with  any  drunken  man.” 

“That’s  right.  I  admire  your  pluck.  But  I’ll  go  and 
and  perhaps  I  can  talk  a  little  sober  sense  into 

him.” 

“Mr.  Olcott,  he  is  a  man  who  will  shoot  anybody  when 
he  is  und^r  the  influence  of  whisky,  so  please  don’t  go. 
We  won’t  let  him  come  in  here  while  he  is  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  liquor,  for  the  landlord  keeps  two  strong  men 
at  the  door  of  the  ballroom  to  keep  drunken  men  out.” 

“Yes,  that’s  an  old  rule  of  his,  and  it’s  a  good  one.  So 
come  along.”  And,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  he  led  her  out 
on  the  floor  and  began  waltzing  with  her. 

She  was  one  of  the  few  girls  on  the  ranches  who  knew 
how  to  waltz.  Generally  they  danced  square  sets  and  regu¬ 
lar  breakdowns. 

Other  girls  were  mad  at  her  for  monopolizing  so  much 
of  Terry’s  attention. 

As  they  went  waltzing  around  the  room  there  was  a 
disturbance  at  the  door,  and  loud  voices  attracted  their 
attention. 

The  girl  heard  her  admirer’s  voice,  and  she  exclaimed : 

“Oh,  Mr.  Olcott,  he  is  trying  to  get  in.  I  hear  his 
voice,  so  please  let’s  stop.” 

*1^  "All  right.  But  let’s  make  the  circuit  of  the  room  just 
once  more.” 

She  did  so,  and  as  they  passed  the  doe:"  that  was  guard¬ 
ed  by  two  men  he  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks. 

She  broke  away  from  him  laughing. 

It  happened  just  at  the  time  that  Terry  wanted  it  to. 
Tim  fellow  saw  the  liberty  that  he  had  taken  with  his 
sweetheart  and  fairly  whooped  and  yfelled  like  a  wild  In¬ 
dian. 

►  T<  rr\  after  seating  the  girl,  boldly  went  out  and  con¬ 
fronted  the  fellow. 

“Hero,  what  are  you  making  such  a  fuss  about?  Don’t 

vou  know  there  are  ladieH  inside?” 


The  fellow  turned  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Terry. 

Terry  had  his  hand  in  his  hip  pocket,  and  it  made  the 
fellow’s  blood  run  cold  in  his  veins. 

He  knew  all  about  Terry’s  reputation  as  a  deadshot  and 
as  a  man  who  was  a  stranger  to  fear. 

When  he  saw  his  hand  in  his  hip  pocket  he  backed  off 
and  tried  to  get  behind  several  men. 

Terry,  though,  didn’t  intend  to  let  him  fire  at  him  from 
behind  another,  so  he  followed,  almost  pressing  against 
him  and  looking  him  straight  in  .the  eyes.  Then  he  in¬ 
dulged  in  some  wild  West  tactics. 

“Here,  where  do  you  want  to  be  buried?  Let  me  know 
and  I’ll  bear  all  the  expenses,”  said  he. 

Half  a  dozen  men  sprang  forward  to  interfere. 

Two  of  them  caught  hold  of  Terry,  and  he  instantly 
shook  them  off,  saying: 

“Disarm  the  drunken  fool  or  I’ll  kill  him.  He  has 
threatened  to  shoot  me.  Don’t  bother  about  me.'  I  never 
drink,  and  certainly  will  not  do  him  any  harm  unless  I’m 
forced  to.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  felk>wr  was  disarmed,  and  Terry 
went  to  the  landlord  and  said : 

“Say,  don’t  let  that  fellow  have  any  more  whisky  to¬ 
night  or  there  will  be  trouble.  'He  Jjas  threatened  to  shoot 
me,  but  I  guess  you  understand  I’m  not.  afraid  of  him  or 
any  other  man.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Olcott,”  said  the  landlord.  “He  can’t 
get  any  more  whisky  here.” 

“That’s  right.  It  will  save  his  life,  not  mine.” 

“What’s  the  trouble  between  you?” 

“I  have  danced  with  his  girl  two  or  three  times  and  he 
has>  filled  himself  full  of  your  tanglefoot  in  consequence.” 
Well,  he  didn’t  get  any  tanglefoot  here.” 

That’s  right,”  said  Terry.  “The  finest  and  best  whisky 
in  the  world  will  tangle  a  man’s  feet  if  he  takes  enough 
of  it.” 

Terry  then  returned  to  the  ballroom  and  found  the  girl 
greatly x excited  and  talking  to  Feamot. 

“What’s  the  trouble  outside?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  a  drunken  fool  wants  to  shoot  me.  But  I  went  out 
and  had  him  disarmed,  and  the  landlord  says  he  won’t 
let  him  have  any  more  liquor.’ 


ur 


“That’s  better  than  feeding  him  on  lead.” 

The  fellow,  however,  went  to  another  barroom  and  got 
all  the  whisky  he  wanted  and  also  tried  to  borrow  a  re¬ 
volver,  but  none  of  his  friends  would  lend  him  one  in  his 
intoxicated  condition. 

He  then  returned  to  Ranchman’s  Rest  tavern  and  raised 
a  disturbance  and  was  arrested  by  the  town  marshal,  who 
looked  him  up. 

Terry,  though,  never  danced  with  the  girl  again  that 
evening.  But  he  did  promise  her  to  visit  her  father’s 
ranch  if  he  could  possibly  do  so  before  he  returned  East. 

At  the  banquet  of  Hie  Indies  Fred  and  Terry  sang  sev¬ 
eral  songs,  Fred  playing  the  violin. 

“Terry,”  said  Elsie,  “Eve  a  mind  to  write  to  Mary  TIam- 
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ilton  aiul  tell  her  how  outrageously  you’ve  been  behaving 

O  v  v 

out  here  with  these  girls.” 

“What  in  the  world  have  1  been  doing,  dear?” 

“AVhv,  1  saw  you  kiss  one  of  the  girls  with  whom  you 
were  dancing.” 

“Well,  if  she  liked  it,  what  was  wrong  about  it?” 

“Ask  Mary  that  question,  Terry.” 

“Hanged  if  1  do!”  he  laughed.  “And  if  you  write  her 
anything  about  it  I'll  make  trouble  for  you,  sure.  I’ve 
heard  you  sing  many  a  time  before  the  footlights  the  old 
song  which  says,  ‘When  far  away  from  tile  lips  we  love,  we 
have  but  to  make  love  to  the  lips  that  are  near.’  ” 

“Terry,”  said  she,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  “I 
couldn’t  be  made  to  believe  you  were  such  a  rascal.” 

“All  right.  Call  me  hard  names.  We  have  both  kissed 
each  other  a  hundred  times  before  you  were  married  and 
it  is  all  right.  I’m  not  married  yet,  but  you  are,  and 
what’s  more.  I've  seen  other  fellows  kiss  you,  too,  and  you 
seemed  to  like  it.” 

“Oh  shut  up!  I  wasn’t  engaged  then,  but  you  are.” 

The  dance  lasted  all  night  long,  and  Fred  and  Terry 
regretted  that  Evelyn  and  Mguy  were  not  present,  for  it 
was  a  jolly  crowd  and  it  was  better  controlled  than  any 

they  had  ever  seen  at  the  old  tavern. 

%/ 

They  retired  about  daylight,  and  fully  one-half  of  the 
girls  and  matrons  from  the  ranches  took  breakfast  at  the 
old  tavern  before  starting  for  their  homes. 

Fred  and  Terry,  with  a  number  of  others,  went  to  bed 
immediately  and  slept  until  noon,  hence  they  didn’t  have 
a  chance  to  bid  any  of  them  goodby. 

At  noon  they  heard  that  the  fellow  who  wanted  to  shoot 
Terry  was  still  in  the  lockup  and  begging  the  keeper  to  get 
him  a  drink  of  whisky. 

He  said  he  was  dry  and  was  spitting  cotton  worse  than 
ever  before  in  his  life. 

But  he  had  a  fine  to  pay  before  he  could  be  released, 
which  he  paid  cheerfully,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  he 
rode  off  home.  He  did  not  care  to  come  in  contact  with 
Oicott. 

The  landlady’s  eldest  daughter  took  Terry  to  task  for 
kissing  Sallie  Holland  while  waltzing  with  her  before  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  in  the  ballroom. 

“By  George,”  said  Terry.  “I  was  really  intoxicated 
with  admiration  of  her  style  of  dancing,  and  her  cheeks 
were  so  rosy  and  her  eyes  so  sparkling  that  I  couldn't  re¬ 
sist  the  temptation.” 

Fred  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  Nick  Taylor  and  Rudolph 
Snyder  to  go  on  a  hunt  with  them  up  the  river  some  sixty 
or  seventy  miles  above  their  ranches,  but  each  claimed  to 
have  urgent  business  to  attend  to  at  home. 

“What's  the  matter  with  you  fellows?”  Terrv  asked. 
“You  never  take  a  vacation;  you  never  have  any  rest  or 
recreation.” 


“Don’t  you  believe  that."  said  Nick.  “We  enjoy  the 
fun  of  riding  over  the  ranch  and  looking  after  business.” 

“1  don't  believe  it.  Nick,"  said  Terry.  “There  is  no 
fun  in  doing  the  same  thing  for  days  and  weeks  for  twelve 


“Terry,  you  look  at  it  from  a  standpoint  of  a  man  of 
your  temperament.  1  do  enjoy  it  and  you  don’t.  Besides, 
you  have  competent  men  to  look  after  your  burine—  in 
your  absence,  both  East  and  West.  But  leaving  that  out. 
when  are  you  coming  over  to  spend  a  few  days  with  us?” 

“When  we  come  back  from  our  hunt.” 

“How  long  will  that  last?”  •  ,  * 

“That  depends  upon  how  much  game  we  find.” 

Of  course  Nick  had  his  wife  and  babies  there  with  him, 
for  lie  had  a  comfortable  covered  spring  wagon  to  travel 
in. 

Marv  had  many  questions  to  ask  about  the  famous  res¬ 
cue  of  the  Winslow  girl  and  of  his  painting  himself  up  like 
an  Indian. 

“Oh,  have  you  people  out  here  gotten  hold  of  that?” 

“Yes,  it  has  been  published  and  copied  in  every  paper  in 
this  country.  We  have  seen  accounts  of  it  in  at  least  a 
dozen  papers.” 

bred  and  Terrv,  of  course,  had  to  relate  the  story  over 
and  over  again  to  her  and  others. 

“Well,  what’s  become  of  the  girl?”  Mary  asked. 

“Why,  she  spent  the  latter  part  of  the  season  with  us  at 
New  Era,  where  a  wealthy  young  man  fell  in  love  with 
her  and  married  her,  and  now  they  are  out  at  her  home  on 
a  bridal  tour.”  -  V&_v  — 1 

“Well,  well,  well!  How  many  matches  have  vou  made, 
Fred?” 

“Hanged  if  1  know!”  he  laughed.  “But  it  is  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  me  to  recall  the  number  of  happy  ones  that  I 
have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about.” 

“Well,  Nick  and  I  give  you  credit  for  our  union,  and  if 
all  the  others  have  been  as  happy  as  ours  you  certain] v 
haven’t  much  on  that  score  to  repent  of  on  your  death¬ 
bed,  Fred.” 

“Oh,  thunder!  1  don  t  believe  in  death-bed  repentance. 
If  a  man’s  life  hasn’t  been  a  good  one,  those  last  hour  re¬ 
pentances  don’t  count  for  much.” 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  CABIN  IN  THE  WOODS. 


Y  ben  the  Taylors  and  Rudolph  Snyder  and  Elsie  start¬ 
ed  on  their  return  home,  bred  and  Terry  accompanied 
them  back  as  far  as  Y  ick low’s  home,  where  they  placed 
in  their  charge  the  presents  that  had  been  sent  to  them 
from  the  girls  at  New  Era. 


Meanwhile  they  donned  their  hunting  suits  and.  with 
t Hoi r  rifles,  started  oil  up  the  river  the  next  morning  on 
horseback. 

They  had  been  told  that  /ihout  sixty  or  seventy  miles  up 
the  i  ix  or,  where  the  population  was  very  sparse,  a  lot  of 
big  game  could  bo  found. 

rhere  were  deer,  bear,  a  few  wolves  and  catamount^. 

T  lie}  w  ere  told  that  a  tent  was  unnecessary,  as  they 
could  get  quarters  in  the  homes  of  some  of  the  mattered 
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settlors;  so  they  rode  away  without  taking  the  tent  or  any 
rations  with  them. 

They  made  about  forty  miles  the  first  day,  riding  leis¬ 
urely  and  inspecting  a  few  scattered  ranches  on  the  way. 

Their  horses  were  well  trained  and  would  stand  and  let 
a  hunter  shoot  from  the  saddle  without  cutting  any  ca- 
pers.  g 

Along  in  the  afternoon  Terry  saw  a  fine  buck  coming 
out  of  the  timber  along  the  river  bank. 

Instead  of  taking  to  flight,  the  buck  stopped  and  stared 
at  the  horses. 

Had  the  riders  been  on  foot  he  would  have  taken  to 
flight,  instantly.  Terry  deliberately  fired  at  him. 

It  was  a  good  shot.  The  buck  leaped  high  in  the  air  and 
fell  in  his  tracks,  giving  a  few  kicks. 

‘‘Terry,  that’s  luck,”  said  Fred. 

“Yes.”  And  Terry  dismounted,  went  to  the  buck  and 
cut  the  artery  in  his  neck. 

Then  Fred  dismounted  and  went  to  his  assistance. 

They  opened  the  buck,  took  out  liis  entrails  and  laid 
him  across  the  back  of  Terry’s  horse.  Then  they  rode  up 
the  river. 

In  some  places  they  found  the  timber  pretty  thick.  Two 
wildcats  that  were  out  in  search  of  game  were  shot  from 
"The  trees. 

They  were  not  after  pelts,  so  they  left  the  cats  where 
they  fell. 

A  little  before  sunset  Fred  shot  an  enormous  big  timber 
wolf. 

“Terry,  that’s  the  best  game  of  all,”  said  he,  “for  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  beast  has  been  living  off  of  the  cattle  in 
the  ranches  in  this  vicinity.” 

“Yes,  if  you  look  at  it  that  way,  it  is  the  best  game,  but 
we  don’t  want  any  of  the  meat.” 

“Well,  the  pelt  is  worth  something,  for  it  is  a  fine  one.” 

“All  right.  Anybody  may  have  it  that  wants  it.  But 
hanged  if  I  touch  it!” 

“Neither  will  I.”  After  riding  a- couple  of  miles  farther 
they  came  in  sight  of  a  cabin  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  river  bank. 

They  gave  a  loud  hallo  and  a  man  and  woman  came  to 
the.  door. 

A  minute  or  so  later  half  a  dozen  heads  of  children  were 
seen  behind  them. 

“Hello  yourself!”  said  the  settler. 

“Good  Lord,  Jed!”  exclaimed  the  woman,  “if  it  ain’t  Mr. 
Feamot  I’m  an  Injun.” 

“Yes,  so  it  is.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  you  recognize  us,”  said  Fred. 

“Well,  what  in  the  thunder  are  you  after  up  here?” 

“Nothing  but  to  enjoy  a  hunt.  We  have  been  told  that 
-omc  twenty  or  thirty  miles  above  here  you  can  find  some 
big  game.” 

“Yes  so  you  can.  But  git  down.  Git  down.” 

“That’s  j ust  what  we  are  going  to  do.  But  have  you 
got  a  place  where  w'e  can  sleep  tonight.” 

“Ye-.  1  guc--:  w'e  can  store  you  away  somewhere.” 

“All  right.  Here  is  a  buck  to  pay  for  our  fare.” 


“Land  sakes,  that  is  big  pay!”  said  the  woman,  who 
came  out  into  the  little  yard  in  front  of  the  cabin. 

“Well,  we  don’t  want  the  carcass  ourselves.  We  don’t 
care  to  take  it  with  us  because  we  intend  to  get  more  of 
the  same  sort.” 

“He’s  a  fine  one,”  said  the  settler,  as  he  advanced  and 
shook  hands  with  both  of  them. 

Terry  looked  at  the  man  and  asked: 

“Isn’t  your  name  Ainsworth?” 

“Yes,  that’s  my  name.” 

“Well,  1  haven’t  seen  you  for  four  years,  but  I  remem¬ 
ber  your  face.  I’ve  seen  you  several  times  down  at  Ranch¬ 
man’s  Rest.  I  guess  this  is  Mrs.  Ainsworth?” 

“Yes,  that  is  my  old  girl,  and  a  mighty  good  one  she  is, 
too.” 

“That  is  self-evident.  Are  these  all  the  children  you 
have?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  and  they  are  all  I  want.  The  Lord  knows  that 
we  have  enough  of  them.” 

“How  many  have  you  got,  Mr.  Oleott?” 

“Great  Scott!  I’m  not  married  yet,  madam.” 

“What!” 

“No.  I’ve  never  married.” 

“Well,  I  heard  once  when  I  met  some  of  the  Snyder 
family  that  you  wrere  both  engaged  to  two  very  beautiful 
young  ladies.” 

“That’s  right.  And  we  are  still  engaged.” 

Meanwhile,  Fred  was  talking  with  the  head  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  After  they  had  talked  awhile  Mr.  Ainsworth  showed 
them  where  to  put  up  their  horses  in  a  sort  of  stable  built 
of  poles.  It  was  as  well  ventilated  as  a  chicken  coop. 
There  were  three  crude  troughs  in  it  and  a  lot  of  prairie 
grass  that  had  been  cut  and  cured  for  hay. 

The  truth  is,  Ainsworth  was  not  a  ranchman,  but  a 
hunter,  somewhat  on  the  style  of  old  Crabtree,  but  unlike 
the  latter,  he  was  raising  a  family  at  the  same  time. 

His  wife  was  a  strong,  robust  and  muscular  woman,  who 
seemed  to  be  able  to  stand  any  sort  of  hardships. 

She  said  that  Jed,  her  husband,  had  killed  a  fine  bear 
only  .three  days  before,  and  that  if  they  wanted  any  bear 
meat,  as  well  as  venison,  she  would  cook  it  for  them.” 

“Madam,  cook  whichever  you  prefer,”  said  Fred.  “We 

can  eat  either  with  great  relish.” 

°  i 

After  putting  up  their  horses  they  went  down  to  a 
spring,  bathed  their  faces  and  hands  and  drank  copiously 
of  the  cold  water. 

They  remained  there  talking  with  Ainsworth  while  the 
wife  was  preparing  the  supper. 

Then  she  called  them,  and  when  they  went  to  the  house 
the  savory  odor  of  the  venison  made  them  both  feel 
hungry. 

“By  George,”  said  Terry,  after  he  had  eaten  his  second 
steak,  “1  don’t  know  when  I’ve  relished  a  meal  like  I  have 
this  one.  J  often  think  of  building  a  cabin  out  in  the 
woods  where  game  is  plentiful  and  living  there  all  the 
I  imo.” 

“Well,  I  like  it,”  said  Ainsworth.  “There  ain’t  much 
money  in  it.  I  reckon  I’m  not  much  of  a  money-maker, 
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but  we  manage  to  get  enough  to  eat  and  comfortable 
clothes  to  wear.” 

“Well,  that  is  even  more  than  a  man  can  take  away  with 
him  when  he  shuffles  olf  this  mortal  coil.” 

“Yes,  and  Eve  got  picks  and  spades  enough  about  the 
place  to  dig  a  hole  to  put  us  in  when  we  do  that  shuffling 
act.  “Eve  got  a  one-horse  load  of  pelts,  and  I  reckon  in  a 
few  days  Ell  have  to  take  them  down  below  and  sell  them. 
We  need  ammunition  and  coffee  and  a  few  other  things. 

“Well,  do  you  leave  your  wife  and  children  here  all 
alone  when  you  go  down  to  barter  your  pelts? 

“Yes;  she  ain't  afraid  of  anything  or  anybody.  The  last 
time  when  I  went  down  with  about  twenty  pelts  strapped 
on  my  old  horse’s  back  she  killed  a  big  buck  and  two  bears 
that  made  the  mistake  of  coming  too  close  to  the  cabin. 
Last  fall  three  cattle  thieves  came  by  and  wanted  to  run 
the  cabin,  but  she  showed  them  the  way  to  go  somewhere 
else.  They  laughed  at  her.  If  you’ll  go  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  beyond  the  spring  you'll  find  two  mounds  of 
earth,  and  there  two  of  them  sleep.” 

Both  the  bovs  looked  at  Airs.  Ainsworth  and  said : 

J 

“Madam,  let  me  shake  vour  hand.” 

She  laughed  and  shook  hands  with  them.  Both  of 
them  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  hand. 

“I  wouldn't  let  you  do  that  if  I  didn’t  know  who  you 
are.” 

“That’s  all  right,  madam,”  said  Terry.  “I  respect  you 
as  nAich  as  I  do  my  own  mother.  I  like  to  see  a  mother 
who  doesn’t  hesitate  to  shoot  to  protect  herself  and  her 
little  ones.” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  afraid  to  shoot  when  it  is  necessary.  A 
woman  has  no  business  living  out  in  the  woods  miles  away 
from  a  neighbor  unless  she  knows  how  to  handle  a  rifle 
and  has  the  nerve  to  use  it  when  necessary.” 

That’s  right!  That’s  right!” 

That  night  they  sat  up  before  a.  roaring  pine  knot  fire 
and  talked  till  midnight. 

The  log  cabin  had  three  rooms  in  it,  and  they  noticed 
the  mother  storing  the  little  ones  away  on  blankets  and 
bearskins  in  one. 

The  children  soon  fell  asleep  and  then  Fred  and  Terry 
were  shown  into  another  room  -where  there  were  more 
blankets  and  bearskins. 

Ainsworth  and  his  wife  seemed  to  feel  highly  honored 
over  having  them  under  their  roof. 

As  was  their  custom,  they  were  up  the  next  morning  be¬ 
fore  sunrise. 

Ainsworth  got  out  early  with  his  rifle  in  quest  of  game. 

He  remarked  that  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  him  to  go  a 
mile  away  from  home  in  the  early  morning  without  get¬ 
ting  some  sort  of  game — either  a  deer,  or  wild  turkey,  or 
sometimes  a  catamount. 

They  both  went  out  with  him  that  morning,  and  they 
secured  two  large,  fat  wild  turkeys,  which  they  brought 
hack  to  the  cabin. 

They  were  really  loath  to  go  on  up  the  river  that,  day, 
for  Ainsworth  talked  so  interestingly  about  the  country 
thai  it  was  noon  before  they  were  aware  of  it. 


Then  they  wanted  to  leave,  but  Ainsworth  and  his  wife 
!  protested,  telling  them  to  wait  till  the  next  morning. 

They  decided  to  stay,  and  as  there  were  plenty  of  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  cabin,  none  of  the  party  had  anything  to  do 
but  to  sit  around  and  talk. 

Fred  and  Terrv  noticed  that  Mrs.  Ainsworth  was  a 
good,  motherly  woman,  who  took  much  pai§s  with  her 
little  ones. 

The  larger  children  were  greatly  interested  in  the  stories 
they  heard. 

That  night  they  retired  much  earlier  than  on  the  night 
before. 

They  bargained  with  Ainsworth  to  keep  their  horses  for 
them,  saying  that,  they  would  go  on  up  the  river  on  foot, 
and  when  they  had  their  fill  of  hunting  that  they  would 
return  and  pay  him  for  his  trouble. 

He  agreed  to  keep  their  horses,  declaring  that  he 
wouldn’t  charge  them  anything. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “But  we  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  letting  people  do  things  for  us  without  pay.” 

The  old  man  told  them  a  good  deal  about  the  region 
north  of  them  and  about  a  number  of  bad  characters  that 
they  would  probably  run  up  against. 

“There  are  many  fellows  up  there,”  said  he,  “who.  claim 
to  be  hunters,  when  in  truth  they  are  cattle  thieves.  They 
will  not  only  steal  cattle,  but  the}r  will  rob  people.  If 
they  think  you  have  much  money  with  you  they  wouldn’t 
hesitate  to  shoot  you  in  the  back  to  get.  possession  of  it. 
There  are  some  good  people  living  up  there,  though,  and 
sometimes  they  go  out  and  clean  out  some  of  those  thieves. 
There’s  one  man  living  about  thirty  miles  above  here 
named  Wiley.  He’s  all  right.  It  might  be  well  for  you  to 
meet  him  and  make  Ins  acquaintance.” 

“Say,  is  he  a  big,  tall,  raw-boned  fellow  with  reddish 
brown  hair?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  that  describes  him  exactly.” 

ell,  I’ve  met  him,”  said  Fred.  “But  I  don’t  know 
much  about  him.  He  was  with  a  party  of  ranchmen  sl>me 
four  or  five  years  ago  who  helped  us  clean  out  those  des¬ 
peradoes  down  below  Ranchman’s  Rest.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  him  speak  of  that.  I  believe  you  were 
then  acting  as  sheriff.” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  time,”  said  Fred.  “I’d  like  to  meet 
him.” 

ell,  he  lives  about  thirty  miles  above  here.  There  is-, 
a  little  settlement  up  there  called  Bear  Town,  where  about 
seventy-five  people  live.  lie  lives  near  Bear  Town  and  has 
a  little  ranch.  He  hasn’t  many  cattle,  though.  I  don’t 
believe  the  number  would  amount  to  over  three  or  four 
hundred,  but  when  any  of  them  are  missing  he  goo?  on  the 
war  path.  rl  he  thieves  are  all  afraid  of  him.  They  have 
shot  him  three  or  four  times,  but  they  didn't  succeed  in 
killing  him.  When  he  is  your  friend  he  is  a  good  friend, 
and  when  he  is  your  enemy  he  is  a  bad  enemv.  He  has 

no  mercy  on  a  cattle  thief  when  he  is  satisfied  of  his  iden¬ 
tity.”  • 

“Neither  have  I,"  laughed  Terry.  “They  keep  prettv 
well  away  from  our  ranch,  for  even'  cowboy  on  our  place 
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a“5>  a  ^  inchester,  and  they  are  instructed  to  wipe  out  any 
of  the  \illains  whenever  they  are  sure  of  their  guilt.” 

“That's  right.” 

“Well,  we  will  try  to  find  him,”  said  Fred. 

The  next  morning  after  an  early  breakfast  they  shoul- 

deied  their  rifles  and  started  off  .afoot,  keeping  the  river 
on  their  left. 

Of  coulee  each  had  a  blanket  with  him  strapped  to  his 
shoulders,  for  they  expected  that  possibly  at  night  they 
would  have  to  sleep  out  on  the  ground. 

Before  noon  they  had  brought  down  two  catamounts,  a 
sue-wolf  and  a  big  black  bear. 

‘‘Fred,  what  in  the  thunder  are  we  to  do  with  all  this 
game?”  Terry  asked. 


THE  BLOODHOUNDS. 


ing  to  come  around  a  campfire  to  be  shot.  You  have  to  go 
out  after  it.” 

Well,  it  you’ll  wrait  till,  we  have  our  dinner  we  will  go 
along  with  you.”,. 

“Don’t  want  you,”  said  Fred. 

“The  thunder  you  don’t!  What’s  the  matter  with  us?” 

Nothing  at  all.  But  when  hunters  go  out  in  a  crowd 
they  generally  get  no  game.  That  you  ought  to  know  if 
you  are  accustomed  to  hunting.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 


“Not  a  thing.  We  don’t  want  to  bother  with  the  wolf 
or  the  catamounts,  but  we  had  better  take  off  the  pelt  of 
the  bear,  hang  it  up  out  of  reach  of  the  varmints  and  take 
the  meat  along,  for  wre  might  strike  a  settlement  and  it 
would  be  a  very  acceptable  gift  to  the  settlers.” 

Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  our  building  a  fire  and 
having  some  broiled  bear  steak?” 

“Let’s  have  it.”  And  finding  an  old  dead  log,  they 
N^hered  some  leaves  and  fagots  and  built  a  fire  by  it. 

The  tree  had  evidently  been  blowrn  down  by  a  hard 
wind. 


They  soon  had  a  fire  going. 

They  were  about  fifteen  miles  above  Ainsworth’s  cabin 
in  a  great  wilderness  that  was  evidently  pretty  well  stocked 
with  game. 

They  each  broiled  a  couple  of  slices  of  the  bear  steak 
and  'made  a  hearty  meal  of  it. 

They  were  about  to  resume  their  tramp  when  two  men 
came  up,  each  with  a  rifle. 

“Hello,  strangers!”  the  newcomers  greeted. 

“Hello!”  they  both  responded. 

“What’s  that  you’ve  been  cooking?” 

“Bear  steak,”  said  Terry. 

“Y  ell,  you  are  lucky  to  have  it.  Have  jrou  any  more 
left?” 

“Yes;  are  you  hungry?” 

“You  bet  we  are.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “you  may  have  the  balance  of  that 
ham  that  we’ve  just  had  a  dinner  off  of;  so  help  your¬ 
selves.” 

The  men  leaned  their  rifles  against  a  tree,  took  out 
their  hunting  knives,  cut  off  steaks  and  were  soon  engaged 
in  broiling  them  on  the  fire. 

CP 

“Where’d  you  get  this  critter?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“Down  the  river  a  couple  of  miles  below  here,”  said 

Terry. 


“Well,  he  is  a  fine  one.  He  is  as  fat  as  butter.” 

“Yes,  this  is  the  season  when  they  begin  laying  on  fat 
before  going  into  their  dens  for  their  winter’s  nap.”  And 
with  that  Fred  took  up  the  other  bear  ham,  hung  it  over 
his  thoulder  by  a  strap  and  lie  and  Terry  prepared  to  leave. 

“,Sciy,  pa rda,”  caked  one  of  them,  “what’s  your  hurry?” 

“We  are  in  no  hurry,”  said  Fred.  “But  no  game  is  go- ! 


TERRY  OLCOTT’S  CLOSE  CALL. 


The  two  strangers  couldn’t  dispute  Fred’s  statement 
lliat  when  too  many  men  keep  together  out  on  a  camp 
hunt  poor  luck  generally  followed. 

One  of  them  said : 

Paid,  you  are  right.  YVe  needn’t  go  together,  but  we 
can  circle  around  in  opposite  directions  and  probably  we 
can  drive  game  towards  each  other.” 

All  right.  Go  ahead.  But  there  is  to  he  no  dispute 

over  any  game  that  may  be  secured.  The  man  who  does 
the  killing  owns  it.” 

“That’s  all  right,  pard.”  And  with  that  Fred  and  Teryy, 
disappeared  in  the  timber. 

“Terry,  I  don’t  like  those  fellows,”  said  Fred. 

Neither  do  I,  Fred.  We  just  simply  won’t  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  them.” 

No,  I  don  t  wish  to  hunt  with  strangers  whom  I  meet 
oat  in  the  woods,  for  they  may  be  treacherous  and  may 
take  one  or  both  of  us  for  game  of  a  different  kind.” 

They  w  ent  on  about  five  miles  farther  without  hearing 
anything  of  the  two  strangers. 

Then  the}r  met  a  party  of  half  a  dozen  armed  men,  but 
none  of  them  were  dressed  as  regular  hunters. 

They  seemed  to  be  men  engaged  in  some  other  busi- 


They  stopped  and  the  newcomers  glared  at  them  as 
though  they  were  surprised  at  seeing  them  there. 

“Hello!”  everyone  of  them  called  out,  and  Fred  and 
Terry  responded  in  like  manner. 

“Where  are  you  fellows  from?”  one  inquired. 

“From  down  the  river,”  Fred  replied. 

“How  far  down  the  river?” 

“Well,  if  you  want  to  know,  we  came  up  from  Ranch¬ 
man’s  Rest  to  have  a  few  days’  hunting.” 

Great  catamounts!  exclaimed  one  who  came  up  be¬ 
hind  the  other  members  of  the  party,  “if  that  ain’t  Fred 
Fearnot  I’m  a  coyotte!” 

I  red  gazed  at  him  sharply  and  exclaimed : 

“Hello!  I  know  you;  you  were  with  me  during  the  fight 
we  had  with  the  desperadoes  three  or  four  years  ago.” 

“That’s  right.”  And  the  man  rushed  at  him  with  his 
hand  extended,  and  they  met  as  two  old  friends. 

And  this  is  Terry  Olcott.  He  had  the  command  of  an- 
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other  party.  Hanged  if  1  will  ever  forget  that  fight.  We 
killed  and  wounded  a  whole'  lot  of  them  and  the  others 
took  refuge  in  a  log  cabin/’ 

“Yes,  you  are  right.  How  have  you  been?” 

The  others  crowded  around  Fred  and  Terry.  Not  one 
of  them,  however,  had  ever  seen  either  of  them,  but  they 
had  heard  of  them  and  their  exploits,  and  of  course  they 
all  shook  hands  with  them. 

“Fearnot,”  said  the  leader,  “we  are  looking  for  two  men 
who  are  hunting  somewhere  in  this  region.  We  believe 
they  are  guilty  of  stealing  some  cattle  over  near  Bear 

Town.” 

“Well,  two  fellows  came  up  with  us  about  five  miles 
back  and  we  divided  some  bear  steak  with  them  and  left 
them  cooking  it  at  a.  campfire.” 

“Say,  one  of  them  has  a  black  beard  and  the  other  a 
brown  mustache.” 

“Those  are  the  fellows,”  said  Terry.  “If  you’ll  just  fol¬ 
low  our  trail  back  you  will  run 'across  them  if  you  hurry 
up.  They  suggested  that  they  be  permitted  to  hunt  with 
us.  But  we  objected  on  the  ground  that  a  party  of  four  or 
five  would  be  too  many  for  a  quiet  hunt.  They  said  they 
would  circle  around  and  drive  game  in  our  direction,  while 
we  would  send  it  in  theirs.  But  we  haven’t  been  doing  any 
circling.  We  came  right  straight  on  through.  We  stopped 
last  night  at  Jed  Ainsworth’s  cabin,  and  he  told  us  that 
we  would  find  you  at  Bear  Town.” 

“That’s  right.  Are  you  going  on  to  Bear  Town?” 

“Well,  we  will  if  night  overtakes  us  before  we  can  make 
a  camp.” 

“Well,  you  go  right  on  to  my  home.  Bear  Town  is  only 
about  seven  miles  from  here.  It  isn’t  a  big  place.  There 
are  only  about  twenty  houses  there,  but  when  you  get 
out  of  this  timber  you  can  see  the  smoke  of  the  houses 
from  the  rest  of  the  first  big  hill  you  strike.  Tell  my 
wife  who  you  are.  She  has  heard  me  speak  of  you  many 
a  time.  I’d  like  to  have  you  stop  with  me.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred.  “We  are  simply  out  for  a  hunt 
and  nothing  more.” 

“Say,  why  not  allow  both  of  them  to  go  back  with  us,” 
suggested  one  of  the  party. 

“Excuse  me,”  said  Fred.  “I  understand  your  ,  errand. 
We  are  not  hunting  men,  and  we  don’t  care  to  join  in  a 
man  hunt.  I’ve  had  to  do  so  a  number  of  times,  and  I 
dislike  very  much  to  see  a  man  strung  up.” 

“Say,  we  haven’t  got  any  rope,”  laughed  one  of  the 
others. 

“No,  a  rope  is  not  at  all  necessary.  Go  ahead,  and  good 
luck  to  you.”  And  with  that  they  resumed  their  tramp 
through  the  timber. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “what  in  the  thunder  are  you  so 
squeamish  about?” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  T  don’t  like  to  see  men  arrested  and 
shot  or  hanged  without  due  process  of  law.  I’ve  no  doubt 
those  fellows  deserve  hanging  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ranchmen,  but  as  sure  as  we  have  anything  to  do  with  it 
it  will  get  into  print  that  Fred  Fearnot  and  Terrv  Olcott 
were  in  the  lynching  party  that  captured  two  cattle  thieves 


and  swung  them  up.  That’s  what  I  object  to,  and  we  will 
be  accused  of  it,  though  we  might  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.”  j 

“I  guess  you  arc  right,  Fred.  We  had  better  keep  out 
of  it,”  so  they  went  on,  and  as  they  were  following  the 
trail  of  the  party  they  had  met,  they  found  no  game;  so 
they  turned  to  the  left  and  got  down  closer  to  the  river. 

Along  about  sunset  Terry,  by  a  lucky  shot,  brought 
down  a  fine  buck. 

He  had  most  extraordinarily  large  antlers. 

They  secured  the  pelt,  the  antlers  and  the  hams,  throw¬ 
ing  all  the  other  parts  of  the  carcass  into  the  river. 

They  calculated  that  they  couldn’t  reach  Bear  Town 
before  darkness  would  overtake  them. 

Besides,  they  didn’t  care  to  go  to  the  ranchman’s  place 
while  he  was  away  from  home,  so  they  decided  to  encamp 
under  a  very  large  spreading  cottonwood  tree  until  the 
next  morning. 

They  broiled  venison  steak  for  supper,  which  they  ate 
with  a  relish. 

When  the  stars  came  out  they  saw  lights  up  on  the  hill 
on  the  other  side- of  the  river,  and  they  wondered  whether 
it  was  a  campfire  or  the  light  from  a  cabin. 

Thev  had  no  means  of  crossing  the  river,  so 


there  by  their  own  fire  and  waited  and  watched. 

By  and  by  they  heard  a  sound  of  oars,  or  rather  of  the 
paddle,  in  the  water,  and  soon  a  voice  sang  out: 

“Hello  there!” 

Hello!”  replied  Fred. 

Who  are  you?”  the  voice  called. 


« t 
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“Well,  we  are  a  couple  of  hunters  out  for  game. 
“Where  are  vou  from?” 


A 


Down  the  river.  We  stopped  at  Ranchman’s  Rest  tav¬ 
ern.  Come  over  and  tell  us  the  news.” 

Pretty  soon  the  canoe  with  a  man  and  a  sixteen  or  sev¬ 
enteen-year-old  boy  in  it  struck  the  river  bank  not  far  * 
from  the  campfire. 

They  landed  and  came  within  the  light  of  the  fire. 

The  man  and  boy  eyed  them  both  suspiciously. 

bred  and  Terry  couldn't  remember  ever  having  seen;, 

them  before. 

hat  luck  did  you  have?”  the  elder  man  asked.  $  ■ 

^  ell,  we  killed  a  bear  this  morning  and  a  couple  ot 
catamounts,  and  kite  this  afternoon  we  secured  this  buck.”  * 

“Well,  he  is  a  fine  one,"  said  the  man,  looking  at  the  " 
antlers.  “\\  hat  did  you  do  with  the  meat?” 

Y  e  have  the  pelt,  the  antlers  and  the  hams  here,"  said 
bred,  “but  we  threw  the  rest  of  the  carcass  in  the  river, 
as  we  didn  t  wish  to  have  animals  coming  around  sniffing 
and  troubling  us  through  the  night.” 

V\ell,  they  will  smell  the  hams  anyway,  for  catamounts 
and  wolves  have  a  mighty  keen  scent.”  * 

^  es,  I  suppose  they  will.  Are  you  in  camp  over  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river?” 

No,  it  s  not  a  camp.  We  have  a  cabin  over  there,  where 
I  live.” 

ell.  T  didn  t  think  it  looked  like  a  campfire."  said 


Terry.  “How  long  have  vou  been  liv 
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“Oh,  quite  awhile."  And  the  fellow  didn’t  show  any 
disposition  to  answer  personal  questions  frankly. 

“Say.  mister,  if  you  have  a  home  over  there  you  may 
have  these  antlers,  for  we  can't  take  them  along  with  us.” 

“Thank  you,  mister.  Those  are  tine  ones.” 

“T  ou  bet  they  are!"  said  the  boy  as  he  took  hold  of  one 
of  the  prongs  of  the  antlers  and  raised  it  from  the  ground. 

“Pop,  that  was  a  big  buck,  and  1  reckon  they’ll  find  the 
meat  tough.” 

“Oh,  yes!  We  don’t  expect  to  find  it  tender.  But  we 
never  throw  away  the  hams  of  a  buck  if  we  can  manage  to 
take  them  along  with  us.”  /  , 

“How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  here?”  the  old  man 

asked.  v 

“Only  tonight.  We  expect  to  go  farther  up  the  river, 
and  possibly  we  will  spend  the  night  at  Bear  Town.” 

“Do  you  know  anybody  at  Bear  Town?” 

“'Yes,”  said  Fred.  And  he  gave  the  man  the  name  of 
the  ranchman  who  had  invited  them  to  stop  at  his  place. 

“Oh,  you  know  him,  do  you?  I  know  him  well  myself.” 

“Do  you  know  Jed  Ainsworth?”  Fred  inquired. 

“Yes,  I  do.  We  have  hunted  together  many  a  time,  and 
I've  tried  to  get  him  to  move  over  on  mv  side  of  the  river, 
Outlie  thinks  that  the  game  is  more  plentiful  over  there. 

t 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  these  antlers.” 

“You  ar&  welcome,”  said  Fred.  And  the  old  man  and 
his  boy,  reaching  their  canoe,  paddled  off  in  the  darkness 
towards  the  other  bank  of  the;  stream. 

“Say,  Terry,  what  do- you  think  of  that?” 

“Well,  I  think  it  is  rather  queer  business.  He  asked  us 
evervthing  except  our  names,  and  he  didn’t  tell  us  his.” 

’“Well,  neither  of  us  asked  him.  I  doubt  whether  he 
knew  us.  At  any  rate  he  seems  to  be  suspicious  of  us.” 

“Well,  let  him  rip.  I  don’t  care  a  snap  either  way.  And 
they  sat  there  in  the  light  of  the  campfire  nearly  an  hour, 
occasionally  throwing  on  more  brush,  causing  the  fire  to 
blaze  up  pretty  high. 

By  and  by  a  bullet  whistled  through  Terry’s  hat,  knock¬ 
ing  it  off  his  head,  and  with  it  came  the  crack  of  a  rifle 
from  the  timber  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Terry  picked  up  his  hat  and  found  two  bullet  holes  in 
the  crown. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  thatvFred?”  Terry  coolly 
raJked,  as  he  thrust  his  finger  through  the  bullet  holes. 

“Well,  I  think  some  fellow  is  trying  to  wipe  you  out, 
Terry.” 

“Yes,  it  looks  like  it.  Whoever  fired  the  shot  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  and  in  the  light  of  this  fire  we 
are  fair  targets  for  him.” 

‘‘Yes,  we  must  get  back  out  of  the  range  of  the  light.” 
And  as  they  spoke  they  stepped  back  into  the  timber, 
spread  their  blankets  on  the  ground  and  lay  down  on  them 
with  their  rifles  by  their  sides. 

Of  cour-e,  they  didn’t  fall  asleep. 

Some  time  after  midnight  they  heard  footsteps  moving 
about  softly  among  the  timber. 

q  i\v.  had  burned  down  to  a  bed  of  coals. 
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They  lay  there  with  their  rifles  in  their  hands  watching 
and  listening. 

A  half  hour  passed,  and  then  they  thought  they  could 
hear  a  sound  of  a  paddle  in  the  water,  as  though  it  were 
being  handled  very  carefully. 

By  and  by  some  bushes  in  a  thicket  between  them  and 
the  river  parted,  and  the  face  of  a  man  was  dimly  seen 
glancing  around  in  every  direction. 

Then  they  saw  a  man  step  out  into  the  rather  dim  light 
of  the  coals  of  the  campfire,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
both  of  them,  they  recognized  him  as  one  of  the  two  hunt¬ 
ers  they  had  met  at  noon  that  day  and  with  whom  they 
divided  the  bear  steak. 

By  and  by  the  other  hunter  appeared. 

They  seemed  to  be  looking  for  something. 

They  had  left  the  two  venison  hams  hanging  to  a  limb 
near  by  and  the  midnight  visitors  saw  them. 

They  whispered  together  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
one  of  them  stepped  softly  up  to  where  the  hams  were 
hanging,  and  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  them  loose  from  the 
limb. 

%  M  v  S'* 

Just  then  Fred  sprang  to  his  feet  and  sang  out  :  Lf 

“Stop  right  there,  both  of  you,  or  you  are  dead  men.?>  * 

The  hams  were  dropped  to  the  ground  and  one  of  the 
men  said : 

“Don’t  shoot,  mister.  We  thought  you  had 'gone  off  and 
left  these  hams,  and  we  didn’t  want  the  varmint#  to  get 
them.”  ?|| 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry,  boldly  stepping  forward 


fei 
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into  the  light  of  the  fire. 

“Just  hold  up  your  hands  and  don’t  move  under  pain  of 
death.” 


Up  went  their  hands. 

Fred  threw  some  brush  on  the  fire,  and  it  blazed  up, 
giving  a  bright  light. 

“New,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “hold  them  under  the  muzzle 
of  your  rifle,  whilst  I  proceed  to  tie  them.”  And  Fred 
left  his  rifle  standing  against  the  tree  and  went  up  to  the 
larger  of  the  two  men  and  began  to'  tie  him  with  a  leather 
belt  which  he  had  split,  intending  to  use  it  as  a  cord  with 
which  to  bind  him. 


The  man,  thinking  that  he  could  make  his  escape, 
clinched  with  Fred  and  started  to  retreat  backwards  to¬ 
ward  the  river,  holding  Fred  between  himself  and  Terry; 
but  he  had  not  calculated  on  tackling  a  giant  in  strength 
like  Fearnot. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  grabbed  him  around  the  waist, 
lifted  him  off  his  feet  and  brought  him  up  to  within  two 
steps  of  the  campfire. 

“I  guess  you  made  a  mistake,”  he  remarked.  “Now, 
you  stand  still  till  I  tell  you  to  move.” 

“►Say,”  called  Terry  to  the  other  fellow,  who  was  still 
holding  his  hands  above  his  head,  “come  up  closer  to  the 
fire.” 

The  fellow  obeyed  trembling  like  a  leaf. 

Fred  then  proceeded  to  securely  tie  the  hands  of  the 
larger  man  behind  him. 
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Then  Ke  backed  him  up  against  a  small  tree  about  live 
or  six  inches  in  diameter  and  tied  him  hard  and  fast  to  it. 

Next  he  proceeded  to  serve  the  one  Terry  was  holding 
up  in  the  same  way. 

.  That  being  done,  Terry  went  up  to  both  of  them,  exhib¬ 
ited  the  bullet  holes  in  his  hat,  and  asked: 

“Which  of  you  fellows  fired  that  shot  from  across  the 

• 

river  r 

They  both  denied  that  they  had  fired  any  shot,  or  even 
heard  one. 

“That  doesn’t  go  down,”  said  Terry.  “It  was  a  cow¬ 
ardly  shot,  and  I’m  going  to  find  out  which  one  of  you 
fired  it.”  And,  taking  up  a  burning  fagot,  he  stuck  it 
against  the  thigh  of  the  one  nearest  to  him. 

The  fellow  yelled  and  twisted  and  tried  to  lack. 

He  did  kick,  for  his  feet  were  not  bound. 

“Tell  the  truth  now,”  said  Terry. 

The  fellow  still  kicked  and  swore  that  neither  of  them 
had  heard  a  shot. 

“That’s  all  right.  I  am  a  white  man,  but  in  dealing 
with  savages  like  you  two  I’m  worse  than  any  Indian  you 
ever  saw  or  heard  of.” 

Then  the  fellow  swore  that  it  was  the  other  one  who 
fired  it. 

The  other  retorted  that  he  was  a  liar. 

“Where  are  your  rifles?”  Terry  asked. 

“Lying  on  the  ground  on  the  river  bank.” 

“Get  them,  Fred,”  said  Terry.  And  Fred  went  down, 
taking  a  burning  fagot  with  him,  and  soon  returned  with 
both  the  rifles. 
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WIIAT  HAPPENED  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

When  Fred  returned  with  the  rifles  he  asked  each  one 
which  .weapon  was  his,  and  each  unflinchingly  and 
promptly  claimed  his  hwn.  * 

“\ou  haven't  made  any  mistake  now,  have  you?” 

“INo;  that  is  my  rifle,”  said  one.  “My  initials  are  cut 
on  the  stock.” 

“All  right.”  And  he  proceeded  to -examine  each  weapon 
by  the  light  of  the  campfire,  and  found  that  one  had  been 
recently  discharged. 

“I his  is  the  rifle  from  which  the  bullet  was  fired, 
1  erry,  he  remarked.  “It  has  been  discharged  since  the 
other  one  has.  You  can  see  for  yourself.”  And  he  passed 
the  weapon  over  to  him. 

Terry  examined  it,  and,  becoming  satisfied  that  Fred 
was  right,  he  looked  the  owner  of  it  in  the  face  and  asked 
him  what  he  had  to  say  about  it. 

‘Nothing,  only  I  fired  at  a  buck  a  little  before  sunset.” 

“All  right.  You  think  von  are  fooling. us,  but  von  are 
not.  Some  ranchmen  have  been  looking  for  you  today, 
but  it  seems  that  they  have  failed  to  find  you.  They  claim 
that  you  are  cattle  thieves.  So  far  ns  I  am  concerned,  I 
don’t  care  to  take  the  law  into  my  own  bands  and  deal  out 


to  vou  the  fate  that  you  deserve,  but  we  will  take  vou  to 
Bear  Town  and  turn  you  over  to  those  who  are  looking 
for  you.  Perhaps  they  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  in 
stringing  you  up  probably  they  will  remember  my  claim 
against  you.” 

Neither  of  the  prisoners  had  a  word  to  say. 

Fred  and  Terry  examined  the  pieces  of  leather  that 
bound  them  to  the  saplings  to  make  sure  that  they  couldn’t 
free  themselves. 

They  returned  to  their  blankets. 

One  of  them,  however,  remained  awake  whilst  the  other 
slept,  and  it  was  well  that  they  did  so,  for  about  an  hour 
before  dawn  Terry,  who  was  awake  and  watching,  heard 
the  sound  of  the  paddle  down  at  the  river. 

He  nudged  Fred  and  the  latter  awoke  and  listened  with 
him. 

By  and  by  they  saw  the  old  man  who  had  called  in  the 
evening  and  to  whom  they  had  made  a  present  of  the 
buck’s  antlers.  He  was  pushing  carefully  through  the 
bushes  with  all  the  caution  of  an  experienced  woodsman. 

Of  course  the  prisoners  saw  him  and  exchanged  signals 
by  motion,  as  not  one  of  them  dared  speak  or  make  a 
sound  of  any  kind. 

The  prisoners  tugged  at  their  bonds  to  let  him  see  tllTu^ 
they  were  bound. 

The  man,  after  taking  in  the  situation,  drew*  a  hunting 
knife  and  cautiously  stepped  closer  to  them,  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  them  loose. 

When  he  was  within  a  few  feet'of  the  nearest  prisoner, 
Fred  stepped  from  behind  a  tree  with  a  revolver  in  his 
hand  pointed  directly  at  his  face. 

In  the  dim  light  of  the  embers  of  the  campfire  the  man 
caught  the  glimpse  of  the  revolver  and  Fred  heard  him 
gasp. 

3  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  escape,  for  if  he  should  attempt  to 
retreat,  a  bullet  would  catch  him  in  the  back. 

Fred  gave  a  low,  quiet  laugh  and  said : 

“Hands  up!” 

lie  raised  his  hands  above  his  head,  but  still  held  to  the 
hunting  knife. 

“Drop  the  knife!”  Fred  ordered. 

1  lie  man  opened  his  hand  and  the  knife  fell  from  his 
grasp,  the  point  sticking  in  ’the  earth. 

“Now,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “tie  him  up  while  I  hold  h\Jc 
at  bav.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  tie  me  up  for?”  the  prisoner 
asked. 


x  ui  mnnmg  in  tne  world,77  replied  Fred,  “except  we 
like  your  company.  We  are  very  sociable  felloes” 

“\\  ell,  I’ve  done  nothing  to  be  tied  up  for.” 

that  s  so.  \ ou  can  tell  the  truth  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  can’t  you?” 

“Yes;  I  always  tell  the  truth.” 

“Then  tell  us  to  what  we  are  indebted  for  the  honor  of 
this  rerv  early  visit.” 

V  V 

“Why.  I  came  over  to  sec  wh.it  was  detainiue  nv 
friends.” 


K**  WC  ^ 
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d!  Very  good!  1  believe  you.  That  is  the 
But  you  we.v  creeping  up  with  a  knife  in 
Were  you  •*  g  to  murder  them  or  set  them 


"Set  them  free."  was  the  reply. 

"By  George,  you  can  tell  the  truth.  You  were  going 
to  do  it.  too,  without  asking  permission,  were  you  not?" 


"Yes.  of  course." 

'  All  right.  That's  true  so  far.  Now  the  reason  we  tied 
them  up  is  because  one  of  them  fired  a  bullet  at  us  as  we 
sat  by  our  campfire.  My  friend  there  has  two  bullet  holes 
in  his  hat,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they  were  in¬ 
tended  for  his  head  instead  of  his  hat.” 

“I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  sir.'’ 

“Well,  I  believe  that  is  the  first  lie  you  have  told  since  I 
held  you  up.” 

“Well,  I'm  not  responsible  for  anything  you  believe, 

•  9*  * 

sir. 

“No,  you  are  like  these  other  two,  you  disclaim  respon¬ 
sibility  for  anything.  But  my  partner  and  I  will  assume 
all  the  responsibility  for  tying  all  three  of  you  up  and 
delivering  vou  to  the  authorities  at  Bear  Town  with  the 

40 

story  of  how  you  came  to  be  our  prisoners.  Please  remem- 
r  t  e  assume  all  the  responsibility  up  to  the  time  we 
deliver  you  to  them.  Then  they  will  be  responsible  for 
what  may  follow.” 


“All  right.  We  won’t  be  responsible  for  anything  that 
happens  to  you  in  consequence.” 

“We  don’t  ask  you  to  be  responsible.  I’m  thinking 
that  your  responsibility  for  anything  will  be  choked  out 
"-of  you.  Late  yesterday  afternoon  we  met  a  party  of  seven 
ranchmen  armed  to  the  teeth  who  were  looking  for  these 
two  men.  It  seems  that  they  failed  to  find  them.  They 
charge  them  with  being  cattle  thieves,  and,  as  you  claim 
to  be  a  friend  of  theirs,  you  may  feel  inclined  to  share 
their  fate.” 

“Hold  out  your  hands,”  said  Terry. 

|;  “Hanged  if  I  do!” 

“Well,  I’m  inclined  to  think  you  will  be  hanged,  but  just 
to  save  yourself  some  rough  handling,  you  had  better  sub¬ 
mit  quietly.” 

The  man  lowered  his  hands,  and  the  next  moment  he 
sprang  at  Terry  with  the  intention- of  holding*him  between 
jmself  and  Fearnot,  who,  he  believed,  would  be  afraid 
to  shoot  for  fear  of  hitting  his  friend,  but  the  next  mo- 


♦ 


ment  he  was  the  most  astonished  man  alive. 

He  wa^a  man  perhaps  thirty-five  years  of  age,  hearty 

n  ,  fP 

and  etrong. 

He  seized  Terry  around  the  waist,  but  the  next  moment 
be  found  that,  instead  of  making  a  prisoner  of  him,  he 


v:t 


nor  himself. 

led  liirn  Hear  over  his  head,  and  as  he  fell  on 
ho  fall  seemed  to  knock  a  great  deal  of  breath 

moment  Torrv  sprang  upon  him,  turned  him 
r  p  nrd  had  both  of  his  hands  drawn* behind 


He  struggled,  of  course,  and  tried  to  get  up  on  his  feet, 
making  it  possible  for  Terry  to  tie  him. 

So  the  latter  gave  him  a  few  terrible  thumps  that  ren¬ 
dered  him  unconscious. 

Then  Terry  tied  his  hands  hard  and  fast  with  one  of 
the  split  belts,  after  which  he  waited  for  him  to  recover. 

Within  five  minutes  he  was  himself  again. 

Then  Terry  raised  him  to  his  feet. 

“You  didn’t  know  I  was  loaoled,  did  you?”  said  Terry. 
“Now  back  up  against  this  sapling.” 

The  fellow  gave  Terry  a  tremendous  kick  on  his  chin, 
which  made  him  perfectly  savage  from  the  pain  of  it. 

Terry  at  first  thought  his  leg  was  broken. 

He  gave  the  fellow  a  thump  on  the  side  of  his  head 
which  stretched  him  on  the  ground,  and  before  ten  sec¬ 
onds  he  had  untied  him. 

“There,  you  are  free,  now,”  said  Terry.  “I  didn’t  want 
to  punish  you  with  your  hands  tied  behind  you,  but  I  am 
going  to  do  it  now.”  And  after  he  had  risen  Terry  went 
at  him  and  knocked  him  down  again. 

Then  he  raised  him  to  his  feet  again  to  give  him  a  few 
more  thumps. 

He  smashed  his  nose,  blackened  his  eyes  and  made  his 
ribs  sore.  / 

The  fellow  fought  for  all  he  was  worth. 

O 

He  was  very  strong,  but  knew  nothing  about  the  science 
of  sparring. 

Terry  actually  tore  his  flannel  shirt  off  of  him. 

Then  with  a  switch  which  Fred  had  cut  for  him  he  laid 
it  on  his  bare  back  with  such  merciless  ferocity  that  Fred 
had  to  interfere. 

The  man  was  then  begging  for  mercy. 

When  ordered  again  to  do  so,  he  submissively  backed  up 
to  the  sapling  and  permitted  himself  to  be  bound  hard  and 
fast. 

Of  course  the  other  two  prisoners  were  eye-witnesses  of 
the  incident. 

After  it  was  all  over,  Fred  noticed  that  Terry  was  limp¬ 
ing. 

“Are  you  hurt,  Terry?”  said  he. 

“Yes,  I  am.  He  kicked  me  right  on  the  shin}  which  is 
the  most  sensitive  spot  on  a  coon’s  anatomy,  and  I  guess  it 
is  about  as  sensitive  on  a  white  man.” 

Terry  .deliberately  pulled  up  his  trousers  and  drawers 
and  found  that  the  skin  was  broken  for  about  an  inch  in 
length  and  the  wound  was  bleeding  quite  freely. 

Fred  saturated  his  handkerchief  with  a  liquid  which  he 
poured  from  a  small  bottle  taken  from  his  knapsack,  in 
which  they  usually  carried  towels,  a  comb  and  brush  and 
a  few  other  articles  which  they  needed  when  out  on  a 
hunt. 

“Thank  you,  Fred.  That  has  stopped  the  pain,  but  I 
mi  ess  I  will  be  lame  for  a  few  days.” 

“Yes,  I  guess  so.  But  that  liquid  is  the  best  stuff  we 
ever  take  with  us,  and  this  is  the  first  time  we’ve  had  to 
I  use  it.” 

“Well,  if  you  won’t  interfere  I  will  kick  both  that  man’s 
I  shins  the  same  way.  I’ll  hold  to  one  end  of  the  rope  when 
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they  pull  him  up  at  Bear  Town.  Hanged  if  I  don’t  have 
satisfaction  some  way.” 

The  prisoners  were  looking  at  him,  wondering  what  sort 
of  a  man  he  was  who  could  handle  a  man  larger  and 
stronger  than  himself  in  the  way  he  did. 

By  this  time  dawn  was  pretty  well  at  hand. 

Fred  rebuilt  the  campfire  and  proceeded  to  broil  some 
venison  steak  on  the  coals. 

“Will  you  fellows  have  any  breakfast?”  he  asked,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  three  prisoners  as  they  stood  bound  to  the  sap¬ 
lings.  Of  course  they  all  said  they  would. 

But  he  had  no  plate,  so  after  he  and  Terry  had  eaten 
he  cut  off  some  steak,  and,  using  a  sharp  stick  as  a  fork, 
he  fed  them. 

They  begged  that  their  hands  be  released  so  they  could 
feed  themselves. 

“Not  on  your  life!”  said  Terry.  “We  take  no  stock 
whatever  in  promises  that  fellows  like  you  make  us.” 

“Say,  mister,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  us?” 

“Take  you  to  Bear  Town.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  take  us  there  for?” 

“Why,  turn  you  over  to  the  ranchmen  who  have  been 
hunting  for  you.” 

“Well,”  said  the  man  who  lived  over  the  river,  “they 
haven’t  been  hunting  for  me.” 

“No,  I  don’t  believe  thev  have,  but  as  you  claim  that 
these  two  are  friends  of  yours,  it  is  a  pretty  true  sign  that 
you  are  of  the  same  stripe  as  they  are;  and,  besides,  you 
came  sneaking  into  our  camp  at  the  dead  hours  of  night  to 
release  them.  Had  we  been  asleep  you  would  have  mur¬ 
dered  us.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  punish  a  man  for  what  you  think  he 
intended  to  do.” 

“Oh,  we  are  not  going  to  punish  you  at  all.  We  are 
going  to  let  others  do  it,  and  I’m  of  the  opinion  that  you’ll 
never  see  another  sunrise  unless  it  rises  in  soihe  other 
world  than  this,  and  as  for  you,  I’m  inclined  to  think  that 
I’ll  hold  to  one  end  of  the  rope  myself  for  that  kick  on  my 
shin.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  blame  a  man  for  trying  to  escape,  do 

you?” 

“No,  of  course  not.  But  I  blame  you  for  what  you  did. 
You  sneaked  into  the  camp  and  with  a  knife  you  were 
about  to  release  our  prisoners.  I  don’t  know  but  that  you 
had  something  to  do  with  shooting  at  me.  But  T  don’t 
make  the  charge  against  you.  We  are  going  to  turn  you 
over  to  the  Bear  Town  people  and  let  them  deal  with  you.” 

Breakfast  over,  the  prisoners  were  released  from  the 
saplings,  and  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  they 
were  marched  in  the  direction  of  Bear  Town. 

Terry  warned  them  that  if  they  attempted  to  break 
away  they  wouldn’t  run  a  step  after  them,  but  would  sim¬ 
ply  send  a  bullet  right  through  their  backs. 

“Don’t  indulge  the  impression  that  we  can  be  trifled 
with  in  the  least.  1  can  whip  any  two  of  you  in  a  fist 
fight  without  any  trouble.” 

“Give  two  of  us  a  trial  at  that,”  said  one,  “and  if  we  ■ 
lick  you,  let  us  go.  j 


“Bv  George,  I’ll  do  it!  ’  said  Ferry. 

“Indeed  you  won’t!”  put  in  Fred.  “That’s  all  dratted 
nonsense.  You  licked  one  ol  them  last  night.,  and  that  i#j 
enough.  Here  you  are  hopping  like  a  crippled  crow.” 
“Well  1  want  a  little  more  satisfaction  out  of  them, 


Fred.” 

“All  right.  Let  the  other  fellows  attend  to  that.” 

One  of  the  prisoners  begged  Fred  to  withdraw  his  ob¬ 
jections. 

“You  fool!”  said  Fred.  “He’d  give  the  pair  of  you  such 
a  licking  that  you  couldn’t  walk  fifty  yards  when  he  would 
get  through  with  you,  if  your  lives  depended  on  it.  That 
fellow  is,  a  human  thrashing  machine.  There  isn't  a  man 
in  America  of  his  weight  that  he  can’t  lick.  You  think 
that  two  of  you  could  get  away  with  him,  but  he  would 
just  smash  one  on  the  neck  and  then  settle  the  other  before 
he  could  revive.” 

After  going  a  couple  of  miles  they  ascended  a  hill,  from 
the  crest  of  which  they  had  a  view  of  Bear  Town. 

Smoke  was  ascending  from  the  chimney  of  even*  cabin. 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  town  when  they  saw  Wiley 
and  the  men  who  were  with  him  the  day  before  coming 
towards  them  with  the  intention  of  resuming  the  hunt  for 
the  parties  they  were  after  the  day  before.  V  ~ 

The  two  prisoners  for  whom  they  had  bec*h  hunting 
turned  pale  when  they  saw  them. 

“Hello!  Hello!"  they  all  cried.  “There’s  Fearnot  and 
Olcott,  and  hanged  if  they  haven’t  captured  the  fellows  we- 
were  looking  for!” 

And  they  rushed  up,  surrounded  the  party  and  shook 
hands  with  Fred  and  Terry. 

“Where’d  you  find  them,  Fearnot?”  Wilev  asked.  Terry 
told  the  story  of  their  capture,  as  well  as  that  of  the  man 
who  lived  across  the  river. 


Y  iley  looked  at  the  third  prisoner  and  remarked : 

“I’ve  had  my  suspicions  about  you  for  some  time.  What, 
explanation  have  you  to  make?  We  know  that  these  other’ 
men  aic  cattle  thieves.  Wc  have  witnesses  to  prove  that 

they  have  been  stealing  cattle.  Are  they  really  friends  of 
yours  ?” 


The  fellow  was  badly  frightened,  and  replied  i 

“No,  they  are  not  friends,  but  simply  acquaintances.  I 
don’t  know  what  they  have  been  doing.” 

Well,  well  believe  that,  perhaps,  when  you  explain 

why  you  crossed  the  river  at  the  time  you  did' and  soucft^ 
to  release  them?” 

His  story  was  a  very  lame  one,  and  they  merelv  laughed  | 
at  it. 


Gentlemen,  you  can  have  them,”  remarked  FFed.  “W 
were  taking  them  to  Bear  Town  to  turn  them  over  to  vov 
as  we  didn’t  care  to  retain  the  responsibility  of  holdin 
them  any  longer.  We  are  out  after  other  game.” 

^All  right.  We  will  take  them,”  said  Wilev.  “But  lool 

here,  Olcott,  what  in  the  thunder  are  vou  limping  for 
Have  you  been  hurt?” 

I” Yes;  1  got  a  bruise  on  my  shin,  and  Pm  afraid  1  can’ 
do  much  walking  until  1  get  a  few  da\V  rest  " 

Then  come  along  with  me.  both  of' von.  I’ve  got  goo. 
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quarters  in  my  cabin  for  you."  And,  turning  to  one  of  his 
friends,  he  told  him  to  hold  the  prisoners  until  he  re¬ 
turned.  lie  then  went  away,  accompanied  by  Fred  and 

Terry. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  THREE  PRISONERS. 


On  the  way  to  Wiley’s  cabin  neither  Fred  nor  Terry  said 
anything  farther  about  the  three  men  whom  they  had  ar¬ 
rested. 

They  were  satisfied,  though,  that  the  ranchmen  woula 
accord  to  them  the  punishment  usual  under  such  circum¬ 
stances. 

Wiley  introduced  Fred  and  Terry  to  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  telling  them  that  they  were  both  his  best  friends, 
and  that  they  were  to  be  his  guests  as  long  as  they  wished 
to  stay  there. 

*  Airs.  Wiley  had  heard  so  much  about  them  that  she  was 
really  pleased  to  see  them. 

"  1  fj  97-  v  OJ 

She  had  a  vacant  room  in  her  house  a^id  it  was  placed  at 
their  disposal. 

r-Y  n u~  gentlemen,”  said  Wiley,  “I’m  going  back  to  join 
the  boys.  I  uon’t  know  what  time  I  will  return.  Just 
make  yourselvces  at  home.  I  will  be  back  before  night¬ 
fall,  I  reckon.”  And  with  that  he  kissed  his  youngest 
child,  who  was  clinging  to  one  of  his  legs  as  though  he 
were  trying  to  climb  up. 

Then  he  hurried  away. 

When  they  went  to  their  room  Terry  removed  the  boot 
from  his  left  foot  and  lay  on  the  bed  for  Fred  to  examine 
the  wound  on  his  shin. 

“Terry,  I  guess  you’d  better  remain  quiet  here  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  for  your  leg  will  certainly  give  you  trouble  if 
you  ‘don’t.” 

“All  right.  Just  apply  that  lotion  again  to  keep  down 
the  inflammation.  Then  you  can  go  out  and  see  the  wind¬ 
up  of  those  fellows.” 

“Hanged  if  I  wish  to  see  anything  of  the  kind,  Terry! 
I'll  -imply  stay  here  until  Wiley  returns.” 

With  that  he  went  out  into  the  other  room  and  told  Mrs. 
Wiley  how  Terry  was  injured.  He  said  that  he  would 
have  to  impose  on  her  generosity  for  a  few  clays’  rest  for 
him. 

•  “Air.  Feamot,  don’t  talk  about  imposing  on  anyone’s 
generosity.  My  husband  thinks  so  much  of  both  of  you 
that  vou  would  be  welcome  in  our  home  for  an  entire 


“1  quite  agree  with  you  there,  madam.  There  are  very 
few  perfect  men.  I’ve  seen  men  who  were  considered  bad, 
yet  their  wives  thought  they  were  good  men  because  they 
were  kind  to  them  and  the  children.” 

“Well,”  she  laughed,  “I  believe  there  are  some  people 
who  consider  Mr.  Wiley  a  bad  man,  but  it  is  not  from  a 
domestic  standpoint.” 

The  Wiley  home  was  on  the  outskirts  of  Bear  Town, 
and  back  of  it  lav  the  little  ranch. 

o 

There  was  a  fine  spring  about  a  hundred  yards  below 
the  house,  and  when  Terry  asked  for  a  drink  of  water  Mrs. 
Wiley  called  one  of  the  children  to  go  down  to  the  spring 
and  bring  a  pail  of  fresh  water. 

“Let  me  go  for  it,  Mrs.  Wiley,”  said  Fred.  “There’s  no 
use  sending  the  little  child  down  there  whilst  an  able- 
bodied  man  like  myself  is  sitting  here  doing  nothing.” 

She  insisted  that  the  child  should  go,  but  Fred  took  the 
pail  and  followed  the  child  down  the  path  that  led  to  the 


spring. 


He  found  it  a  very  bold  one,  and  the  water  unusually 
cold. 

He  soon  filled  the  pail  and  returned  to  the  house  with  it. 

“Madam,”  said  he,  “I  think  that  is  about  as  fine  a  spring 
as  I  ever  saw.  The  water  is  verv  cold.” 

“Yes,  it  is  fine  water.  It  is  said  to  be  the  coldest  spring 
anywhere  near  the  town.” 

He  took  a  tincup  full  of  it  into  the  bedroom  where 
Terry  was  lying  and  the  latter  enjo}'ed  it  very  much. 

“Fred,”  said  he,  “I  think  that  if  you’ll  take  the  trouble 
to  apply  some  of  that  water  on  my  wound  it  will  prevent 
anv  fever.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  was  thinking,  Terry.  Your  leg 
ought  to  be  kept  wet  with  cold  water  all  the  afternoon,  and 
I’ll  see  that  it  is.” 


} 

I 


Then  he  took  a  couple  of  pocket  handkerchiefs,  folded 
them  up  about  the  size  of  his  hand,  saturated  them  with 
cold  water  and  applied  them  to  the  wound. 

“By  George,  it  feels  like  ice!”  said  Terry. 

Then,  taking  a  chair,  Fred  sat  by  the  bedside  with  a 
small  pitcher  of  the  water,  from  which  he  poured  a  few 
spoonfuls  every  ten  minutes. 

Airs.  Wiley,  having  finished  her  household  work,  sat  near 
him  to  enjoy  his  conversation. 

Wiley  returned  to  the  cabin  a  little  before  sunset  and 
his  wife  told  him  that  Fearnot’s  devotion  to  his  friend  was 
really  beautiful.  She  told  him  how  he  sat  all  the  after¬ 
noon  by  his  bedside  and  bathed  his  wound  with  cold  spring 
water. 


year.” 

“Thank  you,  madam.  I  don’t  think  that  your  husband 
ran  think  more  of  us  than  we  do  of  him.  Once  we  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  when  bullets  were  flying  as 
tonic  a-  hail.  1  don’t  believe  he  knows  what  fear  is.” 

“Mr  Fearnot,  he  doesn’t.  T  consider  him  as  brave  a 
men  a-  I  ever  saw  in  inv  life/  He  is  a  good  husband,  ? 
kind  father,  and  that,  I  believe,  is  all  that  a  wife  shoulc 
k  for  in  a  husband.” 


“Oh,  those  two  boys  are  devoted  to  each  other!  I  heard 
more  than  three  years  ago  that  Fearnot  was  engaged  to 
Olcott’s  sister.  I  saw  her  and  two  other  girls  down  at 
Ranchman’s  Rest  once.  Mr.  Olcott  and  Mr.  Fearnot  were 
schoolboys  together,  and  they  have  stuck  to  each  other 
ever  since  they  left  school.  I  never  saw  two  men  more 
devoted  to  each  other  than  they  are.” 

During  the  evening  several  of  the  ranchmen  who  had 
gone  out  with  Wiley  came  in,  and  they  talked  about  almost 
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everything  except  the  fate  of  the  two  prisoners  that  Fred 
and  Terry  had  turned  over  to  them. 

Neither  Fred  nor  Terry  would  ask  any  questions  about 
the  matter. 

They  were  satisfied,  though,  as  to  what  had  been  done 
with  them. 

The  next  day  Fred  went  out  over  the  ranch  with  Wiley 
to  look  at  his  cattle  and  to  see  the  country. 

Fred  complimented  him  on  the  grade  of  his  cattle. 

“Yes,  they  are  good  stock,”  said  he,  “and  I’m  just  get¬ 
ting  a  fine  start.  Within  a  few  years  I  expect  to  have  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  head.” 

“I  hope  you  may,”  said  Fred.  “It  is  unfortunate, 
though,  that  you  are  so  far  away  from  the  railroad.” 

“Yes,  but  there  are  other  ranches  a  little  farther  away 
from  it  than  mine.  Cattle  buyers  manage  to  find  us  and 
they  don’t  care  what  the  distance  is.  It  won’t  take  me  but 
three  days  to  drive  cattle  down  to  the  railroad  at  Ranch¬ 
man’s  Rest.  We’ll  have  to  go  about  ten  miles  north  of 
the  river  before  we  strike  any  open  country,  for  it  wouldn’t 
do  to  attempt  to  drive  several  hundred  cattle  through  that 
timber.  I  have  only  one  cowboy  employed,  and  he,  with 
my  help  and  that  of  my  fifteen-year-old  son,  attend  what 
stock  I  have.  Next  year  I  expect  to  engage  another.  Just 
how  whenever  we  have  a  roundup  all  the  ranchmen  get 
together  and  have  the  roundup  in  turns.” 

“Oh,  yes!  That’s  the  best  way  to  do.  Neighbors  should 
co-operate.  This  is  good  grass  here,  and  you  certainly  will 
do  well.” 

“Yes,  the  grass  is  fine.  But  the  timber  along  the  river 
bank  below  here  is  the  most  convenient  hiding-place  for 
cattle  thieves  that  you  ever  saw.” 

“§ay,”  said  Fred,  “where  does  that  smoke  come  from? 

I  see  a  smoke  in  the  edge  of  the  timber  a  mile  or  so  be¬ 
low  here.” 

“Oh,  that’s  where  Tom  Warren’s  family  lives.  He  owns 
some  land  out  beyortd  him,  and  he  built  his  cabin  there 
because  of  the  splendid  spring  in  the  edge  of  the  timber.” 

“What  sort  of  a  spring  is  it?” 

“One  of  the  finest  you  ever  saw.  The  water  isn’t  any 
colder  than  that  in  my  spring,  but  the  flow  is  ten  times 
greater  than  mine.  It  comes  from  under  a  large  rock  and 
is  as  clear  as  a  crystal.” 

“Well,  I’d  like  to  see  that  spring.” 

“All  right.  We  will  go  down  there.”  And  they  started 
out  in. that  direction. 

Fred  thought  the  distance  was  only  a  mile,  but  it  was 
really  double  that. 

Tom  Warren  wasn’t  at  home,  but  his  young  wife  was, 
and  when  she  saw  Wilev  she  came  out  of  the  cabin  and 
greeted  him  familiarly. 

She  was  very  intimate  with  Mrs.  Wiley. 

“Fannie,”  said  Wiley,  “this  is  Mr.  Feamot,  who  owns  a 
big  ranch  this  side  of  Ranchman’s  Rest.” 

“Oh,  is  that  Mr.  Fearnot?”  she  exclaimed  as  she  ad¬ 
vanced  and  shook  hands  with  him.  "I’ve  heard  so  much 
of  you  and  your  big  ranch,”  she  added,  “that  T  am  really 
glad  to  see  you.  I’m  sorry  my  husband  is  not  at  home.  ' 


but  he  will  be  in  at  sunset.  Jle  is  following  a  trail  that  he 
thinks  was  made  last  night  by  cattle  thieves.” 

“Hello,  Fannie,”  said  Wiley,  “tell  him  to  let  me  know 
the  result  of  his  search.  If  there  are  any  more  of  those 
fellows  prowling  around  here,  we  want  to  attend  to  them 
at  once.  Mr.  Fearnot’s  partner,  Olcott,  is  at  the  house 
suffering  from  a  severe  bruise  on  his  left  leg,  and  it  will 
probably  be  several  days  before  he  will  be  able  to  do  much 
walking.  Tell  Tom  to  come  over  and  see  him  tomorrow 
morning.” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “and  you  come  with  him.  Is  that 
your  little  girl?” 

“Yes,  she  is  our  only  child.” 

“Well,  she  is  a  little  beauty.  You  certainly  should  feel 
proud  of  her.” 

“Yes,  but  you  ought  to  hear  her  father  talk  about  her. 
He  thinks  she  is  the  most  beautiful  child  ever  born  into 
this  world.  She  is  really  his  life,  anddf  I  were  a  jealous- 
hearted  woman  I  might  object  to  his  giving  so  much  love 
to  her,  but  as  he  doesn’t  neglect  me  it’s  all  right.” 

“Fannie,”  said  Wiley,  “you  always  did  have  a  level  head. 
But  let  us  have  a  cup,  please.  I  brought  Fearnot  down 
this  way  to  sho\v  him  that  splendid  spring,  and  I  want 
him  to  drink  some  of  the  water.” 

“Why,  certainly!”  And  she  ran  into  the  cabin^ancL  " 
cured  a  tinc-up  and  accompanied  them  down  to  the  spring, 
followed  by  the  little  girl. 

Fred  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  spring  in  glowing 
terms. 

The  water  came  from  a  hole  in  the  solid  rock  that 
seemed  to  have  been  bored  there  for  that  very  purpose. 

He  estimated  that  some  forty  or  fifty  thousand  gallons 
an  hour  flowed  from  it. 

Mrs.  Warren  told  him  that  about  half  a  mile  below 
there  the  water  ran  into  a  large  pool  covering  an  acre  of 
ground,  where  all  the  cattle  on  the  ranch  came  to  quench 
their  thirst. 

k‘No  matter  how  heavy  a  rainfall  we  may  have,”  said 
she,  “the  water  in  that  pool  is  never  muddy.  Some  two 
years  ago  Tom  placed  some  trout  and  other  fish  in  it,  and 
now  it  seems  to  be  filled  with  them.  The  river  never  rises 
so  high  that  its  waters  reach  the  pool.” 

“Y  ell,  that’s  fortunate.  How  deep  is  the  pool?” 

“That  s  what  nobody  knows.  Tom  has  sounded  it  out 
in  the  center,  and  he  says  it  is  so  deep  that  it  must  by*  a 
chimney  from  below.” 

I  red  laughed  at  the  comparison  and  said: 

“Ye  will  go  down  and  see  it,”  said  Wiley.  “The  cattle 
for  a  mile  or  two  around,  preferring  the  water  of  the  pooh 
won  t  go  to  the  river  to  drink.  I  really  don’t  know,  but 
Ihere  certainly  must  be  some  sort  of  mineral  in  the  water, 
for  it  tastes  quite  different  from  the  water  of  my  spring.” 

“\cs,  I  notice  that,  and  I  thought  when  I  took  a  drink 
of  it  that  I  could  taste  magnesia  and  iron.  There  may  be 
some  other  minerals  in  it.  It  is  oeriainlv  a  valuable 
spring,  and  Mr.  Warren  may  know  that  he  has  a  fortune  in 
it.  How  many  acres  has  he  in  his  ranch?”  And  he  turned 
|  to  Mrs.  Warren  as  he  asked  the  question. 
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“l  believe  1  beard  him  say  that  he  has  about  three 

V 

thousand  acres,  but  there  are  perhaps  one  thousand  acres 
of  it  in  timber,  where  no  grass  grows.  The  timber  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  back  of  our  home,  away  out  in  that  direc¬ 
tion."  And  she  pointed  eastward  from  where  they  were  , 

standing. 

She  said  that  quite  a  number  of  wolves  had  their  dens 
out  there,  and  that  hawks  annoyed  her  chickens  very 
much,  and  sometimes  t>lie  wolves  caught  the  calves. 

‘AY ell,  it  is  easy  enough  to  catch  those  wolves/’  said 
Fred,  “and  when  I  see  Mr.  Warren  I’ll  tell  him  how  to  fix 
a  trap  for  them.”  And  with  that  they  turned  and  started 
back  to  the  cabin,  from  the  door  of  which  one  could  over¬ 
look  all  the  grass-producing  part  of  the  ranch  and  see  all 
the  cattle  grazing. 

“By  George,”  said  Fred,  “I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw*  a 
prettier  place  ior  a  ranchman’s  home.” 

“Nor  I,  either,”  remarked  Wiley.  “If  I  had  money 
enough  I’d  buy  this  place  from  Tom,  as  it  joins  mine.” 

“Well,  if  it  were  mine  you  couldn’t  buy  it,”  laughed 
Fred.  '  i(i 

“I  don’t  think  you  could  blty  it  from  Mr.  Warren, 
either,”  said  she. 

'*  don’t  you  feel  nervous  at  times  living  so  far 

away  from  your  nearest  neighbor?  It  must  be  three  miles 
cr  more  from  here  to  Mr.  Wiley’s  home.” 

“No,  I’ve  never  been  disturbed  here,  and  I  have  two 
guns  in  the  cabin — one  a  rifle  and  the  other  a  double- 

c 

barrel  shotgun.” 

“Do  you  know  how  to  use  them?” 

“Oh,  yes!  I  think  I  can  shoot  about  as  well  as  any 
man.  I’ve  killed  a  good  many  chicken  hawks.  Once  I 
shot  a  wolf  and  wounded  him  and  the  next  day  my  hus¬ 
band  found  him  dead  out  in  the  timber.  He  has  been 
complimenting  me  about  that  shot  ever  since,  for  he  said 
the  wolf  was  at  least  three  hundred  yards  away.” 

“What  sort  of  a  rifle  have  you?” 

“A  Winchester,  and  it  is  kept  loaded  all  the  time.” 
They  finally  bade  her  good-day  and  returned  to  Wiley’s 
home.  • 

There  Fred  expatiated  for  quite  a  while  on  the  beauties 
of  Warren’s  home  and  of  the  splendid  spring  a  little  dis- 
below  the  house. 

f -  '  ''“Terry,”  said  he,  “that  spring  is  some  kind  of  mineral 
water.  It  comes  out  of  a  solid  rock  and  must  yield  any¬ 
where  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  gallons  an  hour,  and 
half  a  mile  below  it  enters  a  pool  an  acre  in  extent  and  of 
|  unknown  depth,  full  of  fish.  When  you  are  able  to  take 

the  walk  I  want  you  to  see  it.” 

“All  right.  I’d  like  to  go  over  there  and  take  a. swim 

1  in  that  pooL” 

“I  guess  you’ll  find  the  water  too  cold  for  that,”  said 


Wiley. 

“That’-  all  right.  The  colder  the  better.” 

Th*'  Ti< '  t  morning  Warren  and  his  wife  came  over  to 

vi  - it  the  Wiley  family. 

The  t  wo  men  were  -old  friends. 


Warren  was  at  once  assailed  by  Wiley  with  questions  as 
to  the  trail  he  had  been  following  the  day  before. 

He  told  him  that  he  had  followed  it  some  five  or  six 
miles  down  the  river  through  the  heavy  timber,  where  two 
men  entered  a  canoe  and  either  went  across  or  farther 
down.” 

“Say,  Tom,”  said  Wiley,  “we  had  better  send  over  to 
Underwood’s  and  get  his  bloodhounds  and  take  a  day  off 
and  catch  those  fellows.” 

“That’s  a  good  idea,”  said  Warren.  “What’s  the  matter 
with  your  sending  over  to  Underwood’s  tonight?” 

Underwood  was  a  ranchman  living  a  few  miles  above 
Bear  Town. 

» 

He  had  several  magnificent  bloodhounds  which  a 
brother  of  his  living  at  Cheyenne  had  sent  him  when  they 
were  little  puppies. 

Two  of  them  had  been  killed  whilst  on  the  trail  of  cat¬ 
tle  thieves,  but  there  were  four  left.  * 

They  were  well  trained  and  had  done  much  good  service 
to  their  owner  and  his  neighbors  within  the  past  two 
years. 

The  ranchmen,  though,  had  to  keep  well  up  with  them, 
for  cattle  thieves,  of  course,  would  shoot  them  to  save 
themselves  from  being  torn  to  pieces  by  them. 

Wiley  didn’t  wait  till  night  to  send-  word  to  Underwood 
to  come  down  to  Bear  Town  with  his  bloodhounds,  but 
had  one  of  his  friends  to  mount  his  horse  and  ride  out  to 
his  ranch  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Underwood 
sent  word  back  that  he  would  be  down  early  the  next  day. 

That  evening  Wiley  notified  a  number  of  his  neighbors 
to  be  on  hand  early  the  next  morning  to  go  out  on  a  man¬ 
hunt  with  Underwood’s  dogs. 

He  invited  Fred  to  be  one  of  the  number. 

“Please  excuse  me,”  said  Fearnot.  “I  dislike  very  much 
to  engage  in  that  sort  of  work,  notwithstanding  I  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  the  mode  of  ranchmen  in  this  part 
of  the  country  in  dealing  out  the  unwritten  law  to  cattle 
thieves.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FEABNOT’S  FIGHT  WITH  THE  BLOODHOUNDS. 

Earlv  the  next  morning  Underwood  reached  Bear  Town 
with  his  bloodhounds. 

He  took  them  to  the  home  of  a  friend  and  kept  them 
,  tied  up  until  they  were  ready  to  start  on  the  man-hunt. 

Other  ranchmen  came  in  to  take  part  in  it. 

“Fearnot,”  said  Wiley,  “it  is  hardly  like  you  to  decline 
going  out  with  us,  for  I  was  once  with  you  on  a  most  ex¬ 
tensive  man-hunt,  and  I  know  that  you  dealt  out  the  un¬ 
written  law  to  them  with  a  firm  hand.” 

“Yes,  I  was  then  acting  in  the  place  of  the  regular 
sheriff,  if  you  remember.  But  when  we  captured  them  I 
had  them  sent  to  the  jail  at  Hillsdale,” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Wiley,  “what  was  left  of  them.” 
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“Well,  we  won't  go  into  particulars.  When  I  have  to 
tight  and  shoot,  1  do  it  quickly  and  without  hesitation. 
This  is  a  little  local  affair  in  which  I  am  not  interested 
except  on  general  principles.” 

“All  right.  Stay  here,  take  care  of  Olcott  and  make 
yourself  at  home.” 

V 

dust  then  Tom  Warren,  his  wife  Fannie  and  the  little 
girl  came  in  to  spend  the  day  with  Mrs.  Wiley  whilst  her 
husband  was  out  following  the  bloodhounds. 

They  soon  started  off  and  everything  settled  down  at 

K>  */  O 

the  Wiley  home  for  a  quiet  day. 

Along  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Warren 
wanted  to  return,  saying  that  Tom  probably  wouldn’t  get 
back  before  dark,  and  they  would  have  to  walk  three  or 
four  miles  home  after  sunset.” 

“Well,  Tom  knows  where  he  left  you,”  said  Mrs.  Wiley, 


1 


icy  are  coining 


“and  vou  can  sleep  here  instead  of  going  back.” 

11^11  i  t  i  i  •  fnnr-\  |  She  had  the  key  in  her  pocket,  and  Fred  knew  that  the 

Oh,  my,  that  11  never  do.  J  have  my  chickens  to  teed  J  -  1  ’ 

and  two  cows  to  milk”  '  j  bloodhounds,  if  they  made  a  dash  for  and  the  child,  could 

lx-  t>ii  4-  l,  ’  „  r_ip  - /?  catch  them  before  she  could  unlock  the  door,  so  he  turned,. 

Mrs.  Warren,  1 1L  escort  you  home  myseii  it  you1  pill  ■  -  ? 

permit  it.’ 


“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Warren, 
towards  us!” 

“Yes,  it  seems  so.  Hanged  if  I  don’t  believe  they  are 

on  our  trail!” 

But  he  stood  still  and  watched  them  to  make  sure, 
thinking  that  perhaps  he  and  the  mother  and  child  had 
unconsciously  walked  on  the  trail  of  the  hunted  party. 

When  fully  convinced  that  they  were  coming  straight 
to  him,  he,  not  being  armed,  picked  up  a  stout  stick  lying 
nearby. 

“Get  into  the  house  with  the  child!”  cried  Fred,  as  he 
turned  to  face  the  bloodhounds.  “They  are  as  dangerous 
as  tigers!”  And  the  next  instant  they  sprang  at  him  with 
gleaming  fangs  exposed. 

Mrs.  Warren  seized  little  Fannie’s  hand,  and,  with 
blanched  face,  made  a  break  for  the  cabin,  going  around 
the  corner  to  get  at  the  door  on  the  other  side. 


stick  in  hand,  and  faced  them 

„  .  .  ,  He  brought  the  stick  down  with  so  much  force  on  the 

Thank  vou,  Mr.  Fearnot,  ever  so  much  for  your  kind-  .  ,  „  , ,  -c  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,,  ,  ,  ,  . 

_  J .  ’  .  ,  .  ,  r  i  r  head  ot  the  first  one  that  sprang  at  him  that  he  broke  the 

ness.  1  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  do  so,  tor  1  know’  l  j  ,  ,,  1  „  , 

,  1  .  .  .  /  T  ’  .  stick  and  the  dogs  skull  also, 

would  be  perfectly  sate,  notwithstanding  1  don  t  ieel  any  i  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

J  v  J  ^  I’hA  r»  avt  rnaronf  hn  +r»ivnrl  Hi 

danger  at  all,  for  I’ve  walked  the  distance  alone  many 


time.”  And  xvith  that  they  left  the  cabin  together. 

Fred  had  made  friends  with  the  little  girl,  and  she  took 
a  great  liking  to  him. 

He  held  her  hand  in  his  and  chatted  as  they  walked. 

The  distance  was  something  like  about  four  miles.. 

They  stopped  several  times  to  look  at  the  cattle  grazing 
some  distance  away. 

They  passed  down  into  several  depressions  where  there 
were  a  fewT  scattered  trees  and  then  over  some  two  or  three 
hills.  Then  finally  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Warren 
cabin. 

Just  then  they  heard  the  haying  of  the  bloodhounds 
some  distance  behind  them. 

They  had  evidently  come  out  of  the  timber  and  struck 
a  trail  in  the  scattered  wroods. 

“I  guess  they’ve  struck  the  trail,”  said  Fred,  “but  cer¬ 
tainly  the  thieves  would  he  several  miles  farther  hack  in 
the  timber  than  that.” 

“Yes,  hut  probably  they  didn’t  find  the  trail  they  wrere 
looking  for,”  said  Mrs.  Warren,  and  they  went  on  up  the 
hill  and  turned  into  a  little  path  that  led  directly  to  the 
cabip. 

The  haying  of  the  bloodhounds  became  louder  and 
louder.  Mrs.  Warren  stopped  and  turned  as  if  waiting  to 
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The  next  instant  he  found  himself  unarmed  wittl 
brute  making  a  dash  for  his  throat,  and,  with  his  hare 
hands,  he  clutched  the  dog  J^y^he  throat  and  the  next 
moment  had  shut  off  his  breafTf  gLhrrcly. 

His  enormous  strength,  however,  was  his  salvation. 

■ 

The  bloodhound  struggled  with  savage  ferocity. 

Another  was  dashing  at  him,  so  he  had  to  act  quickly. 

He  gave  the  dog’s  head  a  violent  twist  and  heard  his,r 
neck  pop. 

The  next  instant  he  hurled  him  from  him  and  the  other 
sprang  at  him,  landing  with  his  fore  paws  against  his  . 
breast. 

He  was  sony  to  kill  one  of  the  valuable  animals,  and 

didn’t  wish  to  kill  another  unless  it  became  absolutely  - 

>1 

necessary,  so  lie  seized  a  fore  paw  in  each  hand  and 
squeezed  it  with  that  tremendous  grip  of  his. 

That  is  a  hold  that  no  dog  could  ever  stand,  nar  could 
a  lion  or  tiger,  provided  the  man  was  strong  enough  to 


hold  on  to  it. 


The  third  hound  fairly  howled  with  pain,  and  instead 
of  trying  to  seize  Fearnot  by  the  throat,  he  tried  to  bite, 
his  hands  and  thus  get  released  from  his  grip. 

Fearnot,  though,  held  him  off  at  arms’  length  and  put 
on  all  the  pressure  that  his  hardened  muscles  enabled  him 
to  put  on. 

Just  then  three  men  were  seen  confirm  over  the  rise. 


see  them  dash  by,  expecting  them,  of  course,  to  make  for  j  each  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand,  and  when  they  saw  the  dogs 
the  timber.  ^  1  _1A  ’  1  1  11 


Fred  stopped,  too. 

Suddenly  two  of  the  hounds  appeared  around  the  hill 
and  he  noticed  that  they  were  coming  straight  in  his  direc¬ 
tion. 

Their  tongues  were  hanging  out  and  their  noses  were 
close  to  the  ground. 


■ 

had  attacked  Fearnot  they  came  running  up  as  fast  as 


They  seemed  to  be  unable  to  understand  why  the  blood¬ 
hound  was  shrieking  with  pain,  and  instead  of  fighting  was 
trving  to  get  awav. 

“Let  go  of  him!  Lot  go  of  him 


veiled  the  owner 


of 


[ the  dog. 
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But  see  to  it  that  he  doesn't  attack  me 


The  owner  ran  up,  caught  hold  of  the  dog  and  called 
Rhnn  by  name,  and  then  Fred  released  his  grip. 

As  soon  as  he  was  released  the  dog  began  licking  his 
forepaws  and  whining  piteously,  and  apparently  he  had  no 
farther  thought  of  attacking  such  a  foe  again. 

He  actually  limped. 

“My!’  excla  imed  Underwood,  as  he  saw  two  of  his  favor¬ 
ites  lying  dead  and  another  whining  and  licking  his  fore¬ 
paws,  ^evidently  in  agony  of  pain.  The  next  moment  he 
turned  to  Fearnot  and  gave  utterance  to  an  expression  of 

great  anger. 

c  o 

“A\  hat  did  you  expect  me  to  do,  sir?”  Fred  inquired. 
“Did  you  expect  me  to  stand  still  and  let  them  tear  me  to 
pieces?” 

“No,  of  course  not!”  spoke  up  Wiley.  “They  must  have 
gotten  on  your  trail  by  mistake.  You  must  have  crossed 
the  cattle  thieves’  trail.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  that,  hdr  do  I 
:  care.  I  was  escorting  Mrs.  Warren  to  her  home,  and  she 
[  and  the  little  girl  barelv  had  time  to  get  inside  the  house 
l  before  the  dogs  sprang  at  themv  I  was  fortunate  enough 
V."7P  i  -club  lying  convenient,  as  I  came  out  unarmed.” 
“Well,  you’ll  pay  for  those  dogs,”  said  Underwood. 

“Not  a  penny,  sir.” 

“Well,  we  will  see  about  that.” 

Underwood  was  almost  beside  himself  with  rage,  and 
gave  utterance  to  threats.  ,>1;  .  • 

Fred  had  never  seen  the  man  before,  but  circumstances 
told  him  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  dogs. 

He  coolly  walked  up  to  him  and  said: 

“You  have  the  shape  of  a  man,  sir,  but  you  ought,  evi- 
dentlv,  to  have  been  born  a  bloodhound.  You  will  apolo- 
gize  for  what  you  have  said  or  I  will  serve  you  as  I  did 
^  the  dogs.” 

t ..  “Hold  on,  there!  Hold  on,  there!”  exclaimed  Wiley  and 
two  or  three  of  his  friends.  “It  is  a  misunderstanding.” 

“No  misunderstanding  about  it,”  said  Fred.  “He  seems 
to  think  I  ought  to  have  let  the  dogs  tear  me  to  pieces, 
and  by  the  eternal,  I’ll  tear  him  to  pieces  if  he  doesn’t 
\  apologize  for  what  he  has  said  to  me.” 

Underwood  reached  around  for  his  revolver,  but  Wiley 
rfeiratched  it  out  of  his  belt. 

>  “Underwood!  Underwood!”  said  he,  “you  certainly  don’t 

know  what  you  are  saying.” 

rhaps  I  don’t.  But  two  of  my  dogs  have  been  killed, 
ddn’t  have  taken  five  hundred  dollars  apiece  for 
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ou  five  cents,”  said  Fred.  “I  guess 
make  a  case  against  you  for  damages  for  forcing 
rrh\  for  mv  life  against  your  bloodhounds,  hut  I 
>  anvthing  of  the  kind.  1  killed  the  hounds,  and 
-ant  to  fight  about  it  I’m  ready  to  accommodate 
and  now.  Nobody  hut  a  brute  would  act  as  you 
dor  the  circumstances, 
a^ain  interfered  to  prevent  trouble. 

liing  about  Feamot’s  fighting  abilities. 


He  also  well  understood  Underwood’s  irascible  temper. 

All  the  others  also  knew  that  Underwood  was  in  the, 
wrong,  yet  the  man  was  fearless,  and  not  in  the  least 
averse  to  fighting  it  out  with  Fearnot. 

Of  course,  they  were  kept  from  having  a  fight  then  and 
there,  but  Underwood  challenged  Fearnot  to  fight  a  duel 
with  him  the  next  morning. 

“No,  sir.  1  won’t  acknowledge  you  as  a  gentleman  by 
meeting  you  on  the  field  of  honor.  You  are  a  brute  and 
unworthy  the  name  of  man.” 

“Well,  you’ll  have  to  fight,”  said  Underwood. 

“No*  I  won’t.  I  may  have  to  kill  you,  but  I  won’t  dig¬ 
nify  it  with  the  name  of  a  fight.  A  man  who  will  expect 
another  to  stand  still  and  let  his  dogs  tear  him  to  pieces 
is  no  better  than  a  dog  himself.” 

At  that  Underwood  tore  loose  from  the  two  men  who 
were  trying  to  hold  him  and  struck  Fearnot  a  violent  blow 
on  the  shoulder. 

It  was  aimed  at  his  face. 

The  next  moment  Fred  had  him  bv  the  throat.  He 

J 

kicked  his  feet  from  under  him  and  down  on  the  ground 
he  went  with  his  tongue  and  eyes  protruding. 

It  was  done  so  quickly  that  the  bystanders  were  taken 
completely  by  surprise. 

Wiley  seized  Fred  around  the  waist  and  tried  to  pull  him 
away,  and  he  actually  dragged  Underwood  several  feet,  so 
tight  was  Fred’s  grip  bn  his  throat. 

“Let  him  go,  Fearnot,”  said  he. 

Fred  released  his  hold  and  Underwood  was  left  uncon¬ 
scious  on  the  ground. 

Two  or  three  held  him  fpr  fear  he  would  go  at  him 
again. 


“Why  do  they  let  such  a  lunatic  as  that  go  loose?”  he 
asked. 

“He  is  all  right,  Fearnot,  but  a  man  of  ungovernable 
temper.  lie  feels  keenly  the  loss  of  his  bloodhounds,  for 
he  prized  them  highly.” 

“That’s  all  right.  But  his  actions  tell  plainly  that  he 
is  a  lunatic.” 

One  of  the  men  ran  down  to  the  spring  and  soon  re¬ 
turned  with  his  hat  full  of  water,  which  lie  dashed  in  Un¬ 
derwood's  face. 

•Must  a  half  minute  longer,”  said  one  of  them,  “and  he 
would  have  been  dead.” 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  “you  were  all  witnesses  of  his 
attack  on  me.  I  disclaim  any  responsibility  for  what  has 
happened.  When  I’m  attacked  I  always  defend  myself. 
Now,  if  any  of  you  are  friends  of  his  you’d  better  look 
after  him,  for  if  he  makes  any  hostile  attack  on  me  1  will 
make  an  end  of  him  as  quick  as  lightning.  Lunatic 
though  he  is,  Iris  insanity  won’t  save  him.  1  don’t  intend 
to  he  killed  by  any  man  or  beast  if  I  can  prevent  it.” 

By  and  by  Underwood  came  to,  but  he  was  a  very  sick 


man. 


It  was  some  time  before  he  could 
when  he  could  speak  it  was  only  to 
have  Fcarnot’s  life. 

“Yes,  by  assassination  if  you  can. 


stand  on  bis  feet,  and 
swear  that  lie  would 

bill  not  in  fair  fight,” 
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feed  fearnot  and  the  Bloodhounds. 


said  Fred.  “I've  been  up  against  such  men  as  you  before, 
l'ni  out  here  for  only  a  few  days.  If  it  is  your  intention 
to  carry  this  matter  any  farther  L'll  meet  you  half  way. 
Don’t  wait  until  after  I  leave  to  blow  and  say  that  1  left 
to  avoid  meeting  you.  They  tell  me  that  you  own  a 
ranch,  and  therefore  have  some  means;  yet  I’ll  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  your  burial.  But  not  of  your  dogs.’’ 

“Gentlemen,  we  are  not  going  to  permit  a  fight,”  said 
Wiley. 

“No,  no,  no!”  chorused  the  others. 

And  Underwood's  friends  took  charge  of  him  and  es¬ 
corted  him  back  to  Bear  Town. 

At  Tom  Warren's  earnest  solicitation  Fred  remained  at 
his  cabin  until  they  were  sure  that  Underwood  had  been 
taken  to  his  home  at  his  ranch. 

Mrs.  Warren  said  that  she  saw  the  dogs  spring  at  Fear¬ 
not,  and  that  he  had  nothing  but  a  stick  to  defend  himself 
with. 

1  a 

With  that  he  killed  the  first  one  that  sprang  at  him.  The 
stick  broke  and  he  had  to  clutch  the  other  by  the  throat. 

She  felt  sure  that  he  would  be  killed. 

Later  in  the  evening  Fred  and  Wiley  left  to  return  to 
the  latter’s  home. 

After  supper  Wiley  went  up  into  the  village  to  see  what 
had  become  of  Underwood,  and  he  was  glad  to  learn  that 
he  had  been  taken  home  in  a  wagon  by  two  of  his  friends. 

He  learned  also  that  Underwood  had  said  to  those  about 
him  that  Fearnot  could  have  escaped  into  the  cabin  with 
Mrs.  Warren  and  her  little  girl  and  thus  removed  the 
necessity  cf  killing  the  dogs. 

They  humored  him  by  saying  that  Fearnot  would  doubt¬ 
less  pay  for  the  dogs  when  he  reflected  over  the  matter. 

Of  course  none  of  them  expected  any  such  thing,  but 
the  statement  was  made  to  soothe  Underwood. 

The  next  morning  Fred  put  his  revolver  in  his  pocket 
and  walked  all  through  the  village,  accompanied  by  Wiley, 
to  let  them  See  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  Underwood  or  any 
of  his  friends. 

Of  course  he  didn't  expect  that  Underwood's  friends 
would  interfere  in  the  matter,  for  no  sane  man  could  have 
blamed  him. 

About  ten  o’clock  Underwood  and  two  of  his  cowboys 
rode  into  the  village,  each  armed  with  a  Winchester. 

A  citizen  warned  Fearnot  of  his  danger.  « 

Wiley  ran  him  into  the  home  of  a  friend  to  avoid  a  col- 
liaaon. 

The  friend  sent  his  son.  a  fifteen-year-old  boy,  at  Fear- 
not’s  request,  down  to  Wiley’s  home  to  tell  Terry  that  he 
was  besieged  in  the  boy’s  home  by  Underwood  and  two  of 
his  cowboys. 

The  boy  went  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

Meanwhile,  Wiley  went  out  to  reason  with  Underwood. 
He  told  him  that  if  he  should  shoot  Fearnot  he  would 
doubtless  be  lynched. 

“Then  let  him  pay  me  for  those  dogs  and  he  won’t  be 
shot.  He  refused  to  fight  me,  called  me  a  brute  and  n 
number  of  other  names,  and  now  it  is  up  to  him  to  either 


pay  or  fight.  And  the  first  man  who  interferes  does  it  a 
his  own  risk.  Just  go  back  and  tell  him  so.” 

Wiley  went  into  the  cabin,  the  wife  of  his  friend  open¬ 
ing  the  door  for  him. 

Fred  merely  laughed  and  said : 

“He  has  got  me  hemmed  up  in  here  unarmed,  but  j 
wait  a  few  minutes  and  you'll  have  a  circus.” 

“Thunder!  You  are  not  going  out  there  after  him,  are 
you.  Three  Winchesters  are  ready  to  open  fire  on  you 

He  kept  Wiley  there  for  about  ten  minutes,  by  which: 
time  some  twenty-five  minutes  had  passed  since  he  en¬ 
tered  the  cabin. 

Suddenly  they  heard  three  very  rapid  shots  from  a  \\  in- 
chester  up  the  street  some  little  distance  above  the  cabin. 

“There,  there!”  said  Fred.  “W  hat  did  I  tell  you?  I  hat 
is  Terry;  I  know  the  crack  of  his  rifle.” 

‘But  they  are  three  to  one  against  him,”  said  W  iley. 
That  doesn’t  make  any  difference.  \ou  don  t  know 
what  Terry  can  do.”  And  with  that  he  opened  the  door 
and  ran  out  into  the  streets  armed  only  with  his  revolver. 

Everybody  in  the  . village  had  run  into  their  homes  to 
be  out  of  the  way  when  the  bullets  began  to  fly. 

There  he  saw  all  three  of  the  men  on  their  horses  bold¬ 
ing  to  the  reins  with  their  left  hands. 

Terry  was  about  a  hundred  yards  beyond  them  wnn  his 
Winchester  in  hand  ready  for  instant  use. 

He  had  quickly  broken  the  right  arm  of  each  one,  and 
their  rifles  had  dropped  to  the  ground. 

‘Do  you  want  any  more?”  Terry  called  out  to  them. 


ccr  r 
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No,”  sung  out  the  cow 


< c 


.  “Don’t  shoot.” 

All  right.  It  is  a  greaUpitv  that  some  men  can't  learn 


any  sense  until  it  is  too  late.” 

Fred  knew  what  that  meant. 

The  fact  that  they  were  still  alive  and  on  their  horses 
told  him  that  Terry  had  simply  crippled  them  so  they 
couldn’t  carry  on  the  fight  any  longer. 

As  soon  as  the  news  became  known  people  ran  out  of 
their  houses  and  gathered  around  the  wounded  man. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 


' 

Underwood  was  swearing  like  a,  pirate,  and  he  caller 

oui  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  know  if  he  had  any  friend: 
in  that  crowd. 

Of  course  nobody  answered  him. 

Terry  then  sung  out : 

“If  you  have  any  friends  who  want  to  take  up  the  fight, 
let  them  show  themselves.  I'll  give  anyone  a  fair  show 
Now,  which/of  you  is  Underwood?” 

I  m  Underwood,”  said  the  undismayed  ranchman. 

“All  right.  You  get  down  off  that  horse.” 

1 11  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  was  the  reply. 

‘A  es  you  will,  or  I  II  drop  you  out  of  the  saddle.”  An<i 
he  aimed  his  rifle  at  Kim. 
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A  score  of  voices  cried  out: 
"Don't  shoot!” 


"Don't  shoot!” 

"Say.  you  fellows  have  nothing  to  do  with  this.  If  he 
doesn't  get  down  I'll  shoot  him  out  of  the  saddle.” 


"Fearnot,”  called  out  AY i ley,  “don’t  let  him  shoot.”  But 
Fred,  knowing  that  Terry  had  no  intention  of  killing  the 
man  that  way,  remarked: 

"Let  him  alone.” 

"Here,  LTiderwood,  I'll  help  you  down,”  called  out  a 
cit  izen,  and,  going  up  to  him,  he  assisted  him  to  dis¬ 


mount.. 


Then  Tern*  called  out : 

“Somebody  bring  me  a  rope.  I’m  going  to  hang  him.” 

To  the  astonishment  of  Underwood  someone  in  the 
crowd  yelled: 

“Yes,  hang  him!  Hang  him!” 

Another  said : 

“Hold  on.  I'll  get  a  rope.” 

Just  then  one  of  the  cowboys  whose  arm  had  been  bro¬ 
ken  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed  out  of  the  village 
at  the  top  of  his  speed,  leaving  his  Winchester  lying  on 

■J: :  a**s,"cimd  where  it  had  fallen, 
theijr- 

’raty  looked  at  him  until  he  disappeared  from  sight, 
anyl  then  he  laughed. 

“Let  him  go.  He  was  hired  to  do  what  he  did.  But, 
of  course,  that  is  no  excuse  for  him.  We  will  hang  this 
fellow  and  that  will  settle  it.” 

The  man  who  went  for  the  rope  returned  with  it,  and 
Terry  began  making  a  slip  noose. 

Lnderwood  watched  him  keenly  without  saying  a  word. 

His  arm  had  been  broken  between  the  elbow  and  the 
shoulder  and  the  blood  was  dripping  from  the  tips  of  his 
fingers. 

When  he  had  finished  the  noose  he  threw  it  over  Under¬ 
wood’s  head  and  began  to  draw  it  tight. 

Then  some  of  them  began  to  protest,  saying  that  he 
i  shouldn't  hang  a  crazy  man. 

“Is  he  crazy?”  And  he  suddenly  stopped  and  looked 
[  around. 


“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “he  is  as  crazy  as  a  loon.  He  hasn’t 
a  bit  of  sense.  Let  him  go.” 

— A  Say,  is  he  really  crazy?”  he  asked,  looking  around  at 

•’the  crowd. 

“Yes,”  chimed  in  a  dozen;  “he  is  crazy.” 

“Then  that  saves  him,”  said  he,  taking  the  noose  from 
over  his  head.  “But  it  seems  to  me  that  he  ought  to  be 
hanged  anyway.  Somebody  in  this  town  ought  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  letting  a  crazy  man  like  he  is  go  loose.”  And 
with  that  he  walked  away  as  though  he  cared  nothing 
more  about  the  matter. 


.re  was  a  physician  in  th^  village  who  took  charge 
i  and  the  cowboys  and  led  them  to  the  cabin  in 
he  had  hi.-  office.  After  thoroughly  examining  the 
,  he  decided  that  their  arms  would  have  to  be  am- 
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then  that  Fred  learned  from  the  boy  who  went 


do 
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after  Terry  that  the  latter  sprang 


up  from  his  bed,  slipped  on  his  boots  and,  despite  his  sore 
leg,  ran  all  the  way  to  the  village  with  him,  and  after  he 
pointed  out  to  him  the  three  men  on  horseback  he  didn’t 
hesitate  a  moment  to  shoot. 

“Terry,  they  had  me  penned  up,”  said  Fred,  “and  Wiley 
ran  me  into  that  cabin  and  bolted  the  door.” 

“Well,  I  raised  the  siege,  didn’t  I?  I  got  here  just  as 
quick  as  I  could.” 

“Oh,  yes!  •  I  knew  you  would  come.  It  isn’t  the  first 
time  you’ve  come  to  my  rescue,  old  man.”  And  he  grasped 
his  hand  and  shook  it  warmly. 

Nearly  every  man  in  the  village  wanted  both  of  them  to 
drink  with  him,  but  of  course  they  declined  with  thanks. 

“How’s  your  leg  feeling  today  after  that  run,  Terry?” 

"Oh,  it  feels  all  right.  I  suppose  that  all  I  needed  was 
a  little  excitement  and  vigorous  exercise,  and  I  got  it,  too. 
I  guess  we  can  march  back  to  Ainsworth’s  place  now  and 
get  our  horses.” 

“By  George!  I’ll  go  with  you,”  said  Wiley.  And  three 
or  four  other  men  volunteered  to  go  also. 

“We  don’t  need  any  escort,  gentlemen,”  said  Fred. 

“All  the  same  we  will  go  with  you,”  said  Wiley.  “We 
may  get  on  the  trail  of  those  fellows  whom  we  were  fol¬ 
lowing  when  the  dogs  got  on  yours.” 

“All  right.  You  won’t  find  much  game  on  the  way, 
though,  I  guess.  But  you  all  seem  to  be  good  fellows.  We 
may  have  a  jolly  time.  It  is  onl}r  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  here  to  Ainsworth’s  cabin.  When  any  of  you  fellows 
have  the  time  to  spare,  come  down  to  our  ranch  and  be 
our  guests  as  long  as  you  wish  to  stay.  I’ll  give  your 
names  to  the  superintendent,  who  will  entertain  you  in 
our  absence.  We  live  in  New  York  State  and  don’t  come 
out  often.” 

They  went  down  to  Wiley’s  place  to  spend  the  night 
with  the  intention  of  starting  hack  the  next  morning. 

That  evening,  though,  quite  a  number  of  Wiley’s  friends 
called  on  him,  and  it  was  about  midnight  before  thej^  were 
permitted  to  retire. 

The  next  morning  Fred  gave  a  ten  dollar  bill  to  each  of 
Ida  on,  and  a.f  lex  an  early  breakfast  they  stai’ted 

out. 

Wiley  and  his  wife  had  refused  to  take  a  penny.  - 

“Now  look  here,  Wiley,”  said  Fi’ed,  “save  this  money 
for  these  children,  and  when  you  think  they  need  good 
Sunday  suits  buy  them  for  them,  and  don’t  let  them  for¬ 
get  Fearnot  and  Olcott.”  And  with  that  they  shook  hands 
with  the  wife  and  children  and  started  out. 

They  went  around  by  Tom  Warren’s  home,  and  there 
Fred  gave  little  Fannie  a  five  dollar  bill  and  told  Mrs. 
Warren  that  he  would  send  a  present  to  her  from  New 
York,  and  he  hoped  she  would  keep  it  and  use  it  as  long 
as  she  lived. 

She  said  that  she  would  do  so.  She  also  said  that  she 
would  always  feel  grateful  to  him  for  saving  the  lives  of 
herself  and  her  little  girl  almost  at  the  door  of  her  cabin 
when  the  bloodhounds  came  upon  them. 

They  both  kissed  the  little  girl  and  shook  hands  with 
her  parents,  and  then  started. 
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-Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  Mrs.  Warren,  “please  write  to  us. 

Our  postotl ice  is  Bear  Town." 

“1  will  do  so  with  pleasure,”  said  bred. 

“So  will  I,”  said  Terry. 

Then  they  plunged  into  the  depth  ol  the  woods. 

They  didn’t  stop  ,  to  do  any  hunting,  but  pushed  right 
on  to  Ainsworth’s  cabin. 

When  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  cabin  the}  hcai 
a  rifle  shot  down  near  the  river,  and  on  investigation  they 
found  Ainsworth  himself  removing  the  pelt  from  a  big 

buck  which  he  had  just  brought  down. 

Of  course  he  knew  every  man  in  the  crowd,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  handshaking  took  place. 

He  invited  them  all  to  his  cabin,  saying  that  lie  had 

more  meat  than  room 

“But  a  man  can  sleep  anywhere”  he  laughed,  “on  a 

full  stomach.” 

“That  night  they  had  a  jolly  time  at  the  cabin  out  in 
the  wilderness,  and  for  the  first  time  Ainsworth  learned 
what  had  happened  to  Fred  and  Terry  near  Bear  Town, 
but  not  a  word  was  said  as  to  what  had  become  of  the 
three  men  whom  Fred  and  Terry  had  captured  and  turned 
over  to  the  ranchmen. 

Fred  and  Terry  scrupulously  avoided  asking  any  ques¬ 
tions  about  them.  They  didn’t  want  to  be  told,  although 
they  were  fully  satisfied  as  to  what  became  oj  them. 

Mrs.  Ainsworth  cooked  plenty  of  deer  and  bear  steak 
for  them,  and  about  midnight  they  lay  down  on  the  floor 
on  blankets  in  the  room  where  Fred  and  Terry  had  slept 
The  next  morning  Ainsworth  insisted  on  their  spending 
another  day  with  him.  He  wanted  them  to  go  out  into  the 


That  night  Fred  and  Terry  stopped  at  the  Snyder  ranch, 
where,  of  course,  they  received  a  hearty  welcome. 

Rudolph  and  Elsie  were  there  and  entertained  them  for 

a  week. 

They  called  on  the  Griswolds  several  times,  and  from 
there  they  went  on  to  Taylor’s  ranch,  where  they  ."pent 
three  days. 

Then  they  went  over  to  Wicklow’s  home  and  enjoyed  a 
few  days’  rest  there. 

Terry’s  bruised  leg  had  entirely  recovered. 

They  rode  over  their  ranch  and  inspected  the  cattle  for 

two  or  three  days. 

The  herd  had  been  considerably  thinned  out  by  the  last 
great  sale  they  had  made. 

Wicklow  said  that  the  cattle  were  all  healthy  and  doing 
well,  and  that  he  was  glad  that  the  herd  had  been  reduced. 
He  also  said  that  the  next  season. he  expected  to  have 
many  fine  ones  ready  for  market. 

From  there  they  went  down  to  Ranchman's  Rest,  spent 
a  few  days  there  and  then  took  the  train  for  the  East. 

~  THE  END. 
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Everyone  expressed  a  willingness  to  do  so,  and  so  an 
other  day  was  spent  down  near  the  river  bank,  whilst  two 
of  their  best  hunters  went  out  in  quest  of  game. 

Within  an  hour  they  had  secured  a  big  buck  and  also 

a  big  black  bear. 

The  pelts,  as  well  as  most  of  the  meat,  fell  to  Ains¬ 
worth. 

They  couldn’t  consume  it  all. 

They  barbecued  the  hams  of  the  buck  and  the  bear. 

The  meat  that  was  not  consumed  would  last  the  Ains¬ 
worth  family  nearly  a  week. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  “I  must  confess  that  I've  en¬ 
joyed  this  day  more  than  any  since  I  left  the  ranch.  Again 
Terry  and  I  repeat  to  you  that  if  any  of  you  will  call  at 
our  ranch  the  superintendent  will  entertain  you  as  long 
as  you  wish  to  stay.  We  will  give  him  the  names  of  each 
in  writing,  and  you  have  but  to  tell  him  who  you  are  to 
receive  a  welcome.  If  you  11  go  down  there  with  us  now 
we  will  have  a  fat,  young  steer  slaughtered  and  barbecued. 

They  said  they  couldn’t  go,  though,  but  promised  to 
stop  at  his  ranch  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  go  down 
to  the  railroad. 

The  next  morning  they  left  after  a  round  of  hand¬ 
shakes. 
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Weapons. 

25  Young  Wild  West’s  Mistake ;  or,  Losing  a  Hundred  Thousand. 


26  Young  Wild  West  in  Deadwood ;  or,  The  Terror  of  Taper  Top. 

27  l'oung  Wild  West’s  Close  Call ;  or,  The  Raiders  of  Raw  Hide 

Ridge. 

28  Young  Wild  West  Trapped ;  or,  The  Net  That  Would  Not  Hold 

Him. 

29  Young  Wild  West’s  Election  ;  or,  A  Mayor  at  Twenty. 

30  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cattle  Thieves ;  or,  Breaking  Up  a  “Bad 

Gang.” 

31  Young  Wild*  West’s  Mascot ;  or,  The  Dog  That  Wanted  a  Master. 

32  Young  Wild  West's  Challenge;  or,  A  Combination  Hard  to  Beat. 

33  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Ranch  Queen  ;  or,  Rounding  Up  the  Cat¬ 

tle  Ropers. 

34  Young  Wild  West’s  Pony  Express  ;  or,  Getting  the  Mail  Through 

on  Time. 

35  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Big  Divide  ;  of,  The  Raid  of  the  Rene¬ 

gades. 

36  Young  Wild  West’s  Million  in  Gold ;  or,  The  Boss  Boy  of  Boulder. 

37  Young  Wild  West  Running  the  Gantlet ;  or,  The  Pawnee  Chief's 

Last  Shot. 

38  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cowboys ;  or,  A  Hot  Time  on  the 

Prairie. 

39  Young  Wild  West’s  Rough  Riders ;  or,  The  Rose  Bud  of  the 

Rockies. 

40  Young  Wild  West’s  Dash  for  Life ;  or,  A  Ride  that  Saved  a 

Town. 

4  I  Young  Wild  West’s  Big  Pan  Out;  or,  The  Battle  for  a  Silver  Mine. 

42  Young  West  and  the  Charmed  Arrow;  or,  The  White  Lily  of  the 
Kiowas. 

4  3  Young  Wild  West’s  Great  Round  Up;  or,  Corraling  the  Ranch  Raiders. 

44  Young  Wild  West’s  Rifle  Rangers;  or.  Trailing  a  Bandit  King. 

45  Young  "Wild  West  and  the  Russian  Duke;  or,  A  Lively  Time  on 

Mountain  and  Plain. 

46  Young  Wild  West  on  the  RioGrande;  or,  Trapping  the  Mexican  Coiners. 
4  7  Young  Wild  W e8t  and  Sitting  Bull;  or,  Saving  a  Troop  of  Cavalry. 

4  8  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Texas  Trailers;  or.  Roping  in  the  Horse 
Thieves. 
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OLD  AND  YOUNG  KING  BRADY,  DETECTIVES. 

PRICE  5  CTS.  32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS.  ISSUED  W! 
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LATEST  ISSUES: 

157  The  Bradys  and  the  Drug  Slaves ;  oi,  The  Yellow  Demons  of 

Chinatown.  ,  ^  _ 

158  The  Bradys  and  the  Anarchist  Queen ;  or,  Running  Down  the 

“Reds  ” 

159  The  Bradys  and  the  Hotel  Crooks;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Room  44. 

160  The  Bradys  and  the  Wharf  Rats;  or,  Lively  Work  in  the  Har- 

161  The  Bradys  and  the  House  of  Mystery ;  or,  A  Dark  Night’s 

Work.  ,  _  . , 

162  The  Bradys’  Winning  Game;  or,  Playing  Against  the  Gamblers. 

163  The  Bradys  and  the  Mail  Thieves ;  or,  The  Man  in  the  Bag. 

164  The  Bradys  and  the  Boatmen;  or,  The  Clew  Found  in  the 

River.  .  ,  ^  , 

165  The  Bradys  after  the  Grafters;  or,  The  Mystery  in  the  Cab. 

166  The  Bradys  and  the  Cross-Roads  Gang ;  or,  tne  Great  Case  in 

Missouri.  ,  .  ^  . 

167  The  Bradys  and  Miss  Brown;  or,  The  Mysterious  Case  in  So- 

dety. 

168  The  Bradys  and  the  Factory  Girl ;  or.  The  Secret  of  the  Poisoned 

Envelope.  _  ,  „  ,  , 

169  The  Bradys  and  Blonde  Bill;  or,  The  Diamond  Thieves  of  Maiden 

Lane. 

170  The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  Ring;  or,  The  Clew  in  Chinatown. 

171  The  Bradys  on  the  Grand  Circuit;  or,  Tracking  the  Light- 

Harness  Gang.  _  „ 

172  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Doctor;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Old 

Vault. 

173  The  Rradys  and  the  Girl  in  Grey  ;  or,  The  Queen  of  the  Crooks. 

174  The  Bradys  and  the  Juggler;  or,  Out  with  a  Variety  Show. 

175  The  Bradvs  and  the  Moonshiners  ;  or,  Away  Down  in  Tennessee. 

176  The  Bradys  in  Badtown  ;  or,  The  Fight  for  a  Gold  Mine. 

177  The  Bradys  in  the  Klondike  ;  or,  Ferreting  Out  the  Gold  Thieves. 

178  The  Bradys  on  the  East  Side  ;  or,  Crooked  Work  in  the  Slums. 

179  The  Bradys  and  the  “Highbinders”  ;  or,  The  Hot  Case  in  China¬ 

town. 

180  The  Bradys  and  the  Serpent  Ring ;  or,  The  Strange  Case  of  the 

Fortune-Teller. 

181  The  Bradys  and  “Silent  Sam”  ;  or,  Tracking  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Gang. 

182  The  Bradys  and  the  “Bonanza”  King;  or,  Fighting  the  Fakirs  in 

’Frisco. 

183  The  Bradys  and  the  Boston  Banker ;  or,  Hustling  for  Millions  in 

the  Hub.  m 

184  The  Bradys  on  Blizzard  Island  ;  or,  Tracking  the  Gold  Thieves  of 

Cape  Nome. 

185  The  Bradys  in  the  Black  Hills ;  or,  Their  Case  in  North  Dakota. 

186  The  Bradys  and  “Faro  Frank” ;  or,  A  Hot  Case  in  the  Gold 

Mines. 

187  The  Bradys  and  the  “Rube”;  or,  Tracking  the  Confidence  Men. 

188  The  Bradys  as  Firemen  ;  or.  Tracking  a  Gang  of  Incendiaries. 

189  The  Bradys  in  the  Oil  Country;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Giant 

Gusher. 

190  The  Bradys  and  the  Blind  Beggar ;  or,  The  Worst  Crook  of  All. 

191  The  Bradys  and  the  Bankbreakers ;  or.  Working  the  Thugs  of 

Chicago. 

192  The  Bradys  and  the  Seven  Skulls ;  or,  The  Clew  That  Was  Found 

in  the  Barn. 

193  The  Bradys  in  Mexico ;  or,  The  Search  for  the  Aztec  Treasure 

House. 

194  The  Bradys  at  Black  Run ;  or,  Trailing  the  Coiners  of  Candle 

Creek. 

195  The  Bradys  Among  the  Bulls  and  Bears ;  or,  Working  the  Wires 

in  Wall  Street. 

196  The  Bradys  and  the  King;  or.  Working  for  the  Bank  of  England. 

197  The  Bradys  and  the  Duke’s  Diamonds;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the 

Yacht. 

198  The  Bradys  and  the  Bed  Rock  Mystery ;  or,  Working  in  the  Black 

Hills. 


199  The  Bradys  and  the  Card  Crooks ;  or,  Working  on  an  Ocean  Liner. 

200  The  Bradys  and  “John  Smith”  ;  or,  The  Man  Without  a  Name. 

201  The  Bradys  and  the  Manhunters ;  or,  Down  in  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

202  The  Bradys  and  the  High  Rock  Mystery  ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the 

Seven  Steps. 

203  The  Bradys  at  the  Block  House ;  or,  Rustling  the  Rustlers  on  the 

Frontier. 


206  The  Bradys  Behind  the  Bars;  or,  Working  on  Blackwells  Island. 

207  The  Bradys  and  the  Brewer’s  Bonds;  or,  Working  on  a  Wall 


204  The  Bradys  in  Baxter  Street ;  or,  The  House  Without  a  Door. 

205  The  Bradys  Midnight  Call ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Harlem  Heights 

' . d 

Street  Case. 

208  The  Bradys  on  the  Bowery ;  or,  The  Search  for  a  Missing  Girl. 

209  The  Bradys  and  the  Pawnbroker ;  or,  A  Very  Mysterious  Case. 

210  The  Bradys  and  the  Gold  Fakirs ;  or,  Working  for  the  Mint. 

211  The  Bradys  at  Bonanza  Bay ;  or.  Working  on  a  Million  Dollar 

Clew. 

212  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Riders ;  or,  The  Mysterious  Murder  at 

Wildtown. 

213  The  Bradys  and  Senator  Slam ;  or,  Working  With  Washington  - 

Crooks. 

214  The  Bradys  and  the  Man  from  Nowhere;  or,  Their  Very  Hardest 

CtlSG 

215  The  Bradys  and  “No.  99”  ;  or,  The  Search  for  a  Mad  Million¬ 

aire. 

216  The  Bradys  at  Baffin’s  Bay ;  or,  The  Trail  Which  Led  to  the  Arc¬ 

tic. 

217  The  Bradys  and  Gim  Lee ;  or,  Working  a  Clew  in  Chinatown. 

218  The  Bradys  and  the  “Yegg”  Men ;  or,  Seeking  a  Clew  on  the 

Road. 


,219  The  Bradys  and  the  Blind  Banker;  or,  Ferretting  Out  the  Wall 
Street  Thieves. 

220  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Cat ;  or,  Working  Among  the  Card 

Crooks  of  Chicago. 

221  The  Bradys  and  the  Texas  Oil  King;  or,  Seeking  a  Clew  in  the 

Southwest. 

222  The  Bradys  and  the  Night  Hawk  ;  or.  New  York  at  Midnaglitr^'  *  * 

223  The  Bradys  in  the  Bad  Lands ;  or,  Hot  work  in  South'  Dakota 

224  The  Bradys  at  Breakneck  Hall ;  or,  The  Mysterious  House  on  the 

Harlem. 

225  The  Bradys  and  the  Fire  Marshal ;  or,  Hot  Work  in  Horners- 

ville. 

226  The  Bradys  and  the  Three  Sheriffs;  or,  Doing  a  Turn  in  Ten 

nessee. 


227  The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  Smugglers ;  or,  A  Hot  Trail  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


228  The  Bradys’  Boomerang;  or,  Shaking  Up  the  Wall  Street  Wire 
Tappers. 


229  The  Bradys  Among  the  Rockies ;  or,  Working  Awav  Out  West 

230  The  Bradys  and  Judge  Lynch  ;  or,  After  the  Arkansas  Terror. 

231  The  Bradys  and  the  Bagg  Boys ;  or.  Hustling  in  the  Black  Hills 

232  The  Bradys  and  Captain  Bangs ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Mississippi 

Steamer. 

233  The  Bradys  in  Maiden  Lane;  or,  Tracking  the  Diamond  Crooks 

234  The  Bradys  and  Wells-Fargo  Case;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Mon¬ 

tana  Mail. 


235  The  Bradys  and  “Bowery  Bill”  ;  or,  The  Crooks  of  Coon  Aliev  _  , 

236  The  Bradys  at  Bushel  Bend;  or,  Smoking  Out  the  Chinese  s'mue' 

glers. 

237  The  Bradys  and  the  Messenger  Boy;  or.  The  A.  D.  T.  Mvstery 

238  The  Bradys  and  the  Wire  Gang;  or,  The  Great  Race-Track 
Swindle. 


239  The  Bradys  Among  the  Mormons;  or,  Secret  Work  in  Salt  Lake 

City. 

240  The  Bradys  and  “Fancy  Frank”;  or.  The  Velvet  Gang  of  FIoo< 
Bar 


241  The  Rradys  at  Battle  Cliff;  or.  Chased  Up  the  Grand  Canvcn 

242  The  Bradys  and  “Mustang  Mike”  ;  or,  The  Man  With  the  Branded 

Hand. 
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V  ,,  ^  THE  STAGE. 

Si>?k'tl>TnE  BOYS  OP  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 

Containing  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 

'hi*  \v  JfVw  Ta,-  /s,°  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 

-  >  "  omterful  little  book. 

TUE  1>0YS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
li?*?1  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 

‘  ’  -^Iso  end  mens  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 

ment  and  amateur  shows. 

v\n'  mwJ  daaB^YI  OF  lNEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 

*  ,  1 , j  ,  BUUK.- — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 

'o\  snou.d  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
sainzing_  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

.  u  LDOON  S  JOK*}S. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 

0Re  books  ever  published,  aud.it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
..errence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
-ne  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
Obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  i9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
itage  ;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 
No  SO.  Gl  S  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat- 
?et  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
»ver  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
loDred  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
dull  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
lowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
ished. 

No.  30.  HOWr  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
'c  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
Ssh,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
wastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
»ooks 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
■^Vk^ruost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
radke^^cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

Vo.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
-•  nption  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 

gether  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
•mi.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il- 
isf  rations. 

T  No.  64.  HOWT  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
fining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
oils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
arge  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
ogether  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
^^tetmedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
his  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi- 
.udes  every  night  wTith  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
«rt.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
creat^st  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
•ery  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
,f  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
*or  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
aoney  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
K  X)ok,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
^  oa'-kgammon.  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
I  1.  *  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
tod  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
riving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
.jaTke,  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
faction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
*cmplete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

Vo.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
!  4  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
i  ;  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

v-  x  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methodstof  ap- 
>earing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
rj  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

Vo  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS, 
^orjtainmg  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
p.aiect.  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

*  vb  many  standard  readings 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  fou^- 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a*good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  moiD 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

‘No.  49.  IIOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  do 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  bef$ 
sources  for  procu-ring  information  on  the  quest;ons  given, 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  IIOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  art¬ 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  It  con 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  it 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
withoutmne. 

No.  4:  IIOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsomt 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  ki  all  popular  square- 
dances. 

No.  5.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  lovs 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette- 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  geo~ 
e-rally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  upv 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.- — One  of  ths 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  ami] 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  -Read  this  boob 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  tfec 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  ANST 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  boo  ..  Handsomely  illu£> 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hiegr 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birdtv 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harringt©? 
IyGGIIG  '■ 

No. '  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. — 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounti®r- 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE.  PETS.— Giving  co& 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of '-pets;  also  giving 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eigik  • 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and.fifl= 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gat  .balloons.  TMC- 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete -hand-book 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,*  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  19.— FRANK  TOIJSEY’S  UNITED  STATES'  DISTANSEj 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  '’GUIDE:*— Giving  tfec 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  ha®D 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  makiaf 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  we® 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  tSi- 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  ev«HY' 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  c©5® 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS. — G@® 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arrangSaf 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Braft7, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventustsf 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— ContaS® 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  i(« 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  othoi. 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  V 
Abney. 

No.  62.  TTOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittan®. 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  P®i> 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  showu  1 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by-Lu  Senarens,  autk.  . 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.’’ 

No.  63.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET—  Complete  [in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Nav  \ 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  fen;, 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  State*  Navy.  0tt,® 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senaren*,  authdMF  <3-if  tot  I&tjgXHBQ  f ' 

West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
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LATEST  ISSUES: 

and  the  Kidnappers;  or,  Trailing  a  Stolen  Child. 
Fearnot’ s  Quick  Work  ;  or,  The  Hold-Up  at  Lagle  1  ass. 
Fearnot  at  Silver  Gulch  ;  or,  Defying  a  King. 

Fearnot  on  the  Border ;  or,  Punishing  the  Mexican  Horse 
St6&l(^r8 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Charmed  Life :  or.  Running  the  Gauntlet. 

Fred  Fearnot  Lost ;  or,  Missing  for  Thirty  Days. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Rescue ;  or.  The  Mexican  Pocahontas. 
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Fred 


Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “White  Caps' 
the  Tables. 

Fred  Fearnot 
“Spirits.” 
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Fred  Fearnot’s  Gratitude ;  or,  Backing 
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Fred  Fearnot’s  Comic  Opera ;  or,  The  Fun  that 
Funds. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Anarchists 
Flag. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Lecture  Tour;  or,  Going  it  Alone.  _ 

Fearnot’s  “New  Wild  West”  ;  or,  Astonishing  the  Old  East 
Fearnot  in  Russia ;  or,  Banished  by  the  Czar. 

Fearnot  in  Turkey  ;  or,  Defying  the  Sultan. 

Fearnot  in  Vienna ;  or,  The  Trouble  on  the  Danube. 
Fearnot  and  the  Kaiser  ;  or,  In  the  Royal  Palace  at  Berlin. 
Fearnot  in  Ireland;  or,  Watched  by  the  Constabulary. 
Fearnot  Homeward  Bound ;  or,  Shadowed  by  Scotland 

Fred1  Fearnot’s  Justice;  or.  The  Champion  of  the  School  Marm. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Gypsies;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Stolen 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Silent  Hunt ;  or,  Catching  the  “Green  Goods” 
Men. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Big  Day ;  or.  Harvard  and  Yale  at  New  Era. 

Fearnot  and  “The  Doctor”  ;  or,  The  Indian  Medicine  Fakir. 
Fearnot  and  the  Lynchers  ;  or.  Saving  a  Girl  Horse  Thief. 
Fearnot’s  Wonderful  Feat  j  or,  The  Taming  of  Black  Beauty. 
Fearnot's  Great  Struggle  ;  or.  Downing  a  Senator. 

Fearnot’s  Jubilee;  or.  New  Era’s  Greatest  Day. 
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Man. 
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Shoals. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Hunt :  or,  Camping  on  the  Columbia  River. 
Fearnot's  Hard  Experience;  or,  Roughing  it  at  Red  Gulch. 
Fearnot  Stranded ;  or.  How  Terry  Olcott  Lost  the  Money. 
Fearnot  in  the  Mountains:  or.  Held  at  Bay  by  Bandits. 
Fearnot’s  Terrible  Risk ;  or,  Terry  Olcott’s  Reckless  Ven¬ 
ture. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Last  Card  ;  or.  The  Game  that  Saved  His  Life. 

Fearnot  and  the  Professor  :  or.  The  Man  Who  Knew  it  All. 
Fearnot’s  Big  Scoop  ;  or.  Beating  a  Thousand  Rivals. 
Fearnot  and  the  Raiders;  or,  Fighting  for  His  Belt. 
Fearnot's  Great  Risk  ;  or.  One  Chance  in  a  Thousand. 
Fearnot  as  a  Sleuth  ;  or.  Running  Down  a  Slick  Villain. 
Fearnot's  New  Deal  ;  or.  Working  for  a  Banker. 
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Fred  Fearnot’s  Training  School  ;  or,  How  to  Make  a  Living. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stranger;  or,  The  Long  Man  who 
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Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Old  Trapper ;  or.  Searching  for  a  Lost 
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Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Stump  ; 

Fred  Fearnot's  New  Trouble  ; 

Fred  Fearnot  as  Marshal  ;  or, 

Fred  Fearnot  and  “Wally”  ; 

Badger. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Miners ;  or,  The  Trouble  At  Coppertown. 
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Plot. 
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Fred  Fearnot  in  Mexico;  or.  Fighting  the  Revolution* 
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Bears. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  “Mr.  Jones”  :  or,  The  Insurance  Man  la 
Trouble. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Brg  Gift  ;  or,  A  Week  at  Old  Avon. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Witch”  ;  or,  Exposing  an  Old  Fraud. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Birthday :  or,  A  Big  Time  at  New  Era. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Sioux  Chief ;  or,  Searching  for  a  Lost 
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Fred  Fearnot  Suspected  ;  or.  Trailed 
Fearnot  and  the  Promoter ;  or, 
Fearnot  and  “Old  Grizzly”  ;  or, 
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Breaking  Up  a  Big  Scheme. 
The  Man  Who  Didn't  Know. 
Riders  ;  or,  Driving  Out  the  Squatters. 
Black  Fiend  ;  or.  Putting  Down  a  Riot. 

Demon  of  the  Mountains. 
Calling  Down  a  Bad  Man. 
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Fearnot’s  Strange  Adventure 
Mountain. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  League  :  or.  Up  Against  a  Rad  Lot. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Wonderful  Race  ;  or.  Beating  a  Horse  on  Foot. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Wrestler  ;  or.  Throwing  a  Great  Champion. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bankrupt;  or.  Ferreting  Out  a  Fraud. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Redskin;  or.  Trailing  a  Captured  Girl. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Greenhorn”;  or.  Fooled  for  Once  in  His  Life. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bloodhounds;  or.  Tracked  by  Mistake 
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